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* * * Heavy Blackthorn Walking 
Stick serves as traffic-stopper for a 
Denver pedestrian. When the 75- 
year-old gentleman wishes to cross 
a street, he holds up the stick to 
claim the right-of-way. One driver 
failed to oblige and the irate sep- 
tuagenarian used his cudgel to 
smash two windows of the offend- 
ing car. Evidently this oldster 
doesn’t feel that there are more 
autos than he can shake a stick at! 
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LICENSE PLATE WAS FOUND 


by an honest citizen of Elwood, 
Ind., who promptly surrendered it 
at the police station. He made his 
second appearance there next day 

. . when he discovered it was off 
his own car! Funny, eh? But can 
you rattle off your license number 
without looking? 


* * * Octogenarian Was Pinched 
in Buffalo for driving through lights 
and speeding in a 20-year-old Model 
T. He must have filled his gas tank 
at the Fountain of Youth! 


* * * Dept. of So-W hat? Statistics 
reveals that, appropriately enough, 
traveling salesmen lead other occu- 
pations in car travel with an 18,- 
791 miles average per year, followed 
by physicians who register 12,932 
annual miles each. NON-occupa- 
tional leaders in auto travel, of 
course, are the Sunday drivers, who 
ring in a lot of extra mileage by 
weaving from one side of the road 
to the other. 


* * * Knotty Problems Are Meat 
and Drink to the “men in white” 
who perform chemical wonders in 
Esso Marketer’s laboratories. When 
a call came in for wheel-bearing 
lubricant that could “take it” in 
America’s mines, these able re- 
searchers gladly girded up their test 
tubes and went to work. Wheel- 
bearings of mine cars really take a 
beating every foot of the distance 
between the mouth of the mine and 
the working face... and often do it 
24 hours a day. En route, they are 
constantly attacked by water, cor- 
rosives, coal dust and ordinary mud. 
The going gets particularly tough 
when, heavily laden, the cars jerk 
around bumpy curves and creep up 
or race down steep grades. Widely 
varying temperatures underground 
and on the surface are no help 
either. The lubricating greases as- 
signed to protect these bearings had 
to be extra tough! Esso laboratory 
workers tested, re-tested and cross- 
tested until they triumphantly pro- 
duced the Nakta line of lubricants, 
which keep car wheels turning in so 
many mines throughout the coun- 
try, and assure longer life for wheel 
bearings. This notable accomplish- 
ment is but another of the many 
successes attained by Esso research- 
ers, who were honored two years 
ago with the coveted National 
Award for Chemical Engineering 
Achievement. 


** * 4t a Mile a Minute Clip, 
three cars tore through Wilson, 
N.C., with a fine disregard for law, 
life or limb. When they stopped, 
the fun began. No. 1 was a private 
auto; No. 2, chasing him, was an 
unmarked police car; No. 3, chas- 
ing No. 2, was a marked patrol 
car. A case of who’s who? ... 
what’s what? . . . and who gets 
whose ticket? 








$21 A MONTH 


is the pay of a private in a Cali- 
fornia camp, but he recently made 
a little extra free lance cash by run- 
ning down a mountain lion with an 
army “jeep.” He collected $55 in 
bounties for slaying the foraging 
feline. First time we ever heard of 
a hit-and-hunt driver! 


* * * Doctor Sends Us Two Pre- 
scriptions, designed to cure ad- 
vance cases of “Glare Menace.” 
From Oakland, Cal., he suggests 
the little button on the floor be 
used for brights only, dimming 
automatically when the foot is re- 
moved, “like the ‘dead man’s 
switch’ on trains.” 

Thus the man at the wheel is more 
aware that his lights are high. The 
physician’ssecond prescription must 
be filled by law-enforcement agen- 
cies. One patrol car would remain 
at a certain point on the road while 
a second moved off slowly on the 
lookout for “‘power-lamp” drivers. 
Meeting one, a squirt gun arrange- 
ment would direct a stream of 
easily-washed-off calcimine onto the 
transgressor’s tires. The latter, of 
course, would be easily spotted and 
stopped by the stationary police car 
and warned, his driver’s license be- 
ing so noted and dated. Habitual 
malefactors could then be dealt 
with. These two doses are literally 
“what the doctor ordered.” Do you 
agree? . .. or have you another 
method in mind? Let’s hear from 
you, then. Address Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 50 

Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
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NEW FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
The American merchant marine now is 
free to “deliver the goods.” And the United 
States Navy is free to protect our ships 
through dangerous waters.. Here are the 
relations between neutrality revision and 
the war’s course in the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic; it’s implications for Hitler 
and Japan. This article tells how the 
nation’s strategists interpret removal of 
restrictions on U.S. action; how the Navy 
is getting set to take advantage of new 
operating bases in the British Isle. Listed 
also is an analysis of the vote in Congress 
—a significant reflection of American pub- 
lic opinion today. 


LABOR’'S LESSENED POWER.......... P. 13 
Unionism’s big stick—the strike—is being 
locked away “for the duration.” That’s 
the underlying significance of President 
Roosevelt’s flat refusal to grant the United 
Mine Workers’ demand for a closed shop. 
In this survey, the facts behind the Presi- 
dent’s action are unfolded . effect of 
his decision weighed. Revolts in Congress 
and the President’s changed political sup- 
port are parts of the same pattern, here 
revealed and analyzed. 


MR. BATT LOOKS AT RUSSIA........ Pp. 1S 
Few of the officials charged with speeding 
aid to Russia know the U.S.S.R. by first- 
hand observation. Among those few is 
W. L. Batt, who accompanied the Harri- 
man mission to Moscow to study Russian 
war needs. Here is his report: the latest 
facts on Russia’s factories and working 
methods, as seen through the eyes of a 
trained engineer. His conclusions give new 
insight on the Soviet Union’s industrial 
might will surprise Americans who 
think of Russians as awkward mechanics. 


U. S.-JAPANESE CRISIS 
For ten years, the United States and Japan 
have moved steadily toward a showdown 
in the Pacific. The crisis now heads up in 
the forthcoming talks between Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and Saburo Kurusu, 
special envoy from Japan. What is behind 
their talk? What does Japan want 

the United States demand? Here the an- 
swers are listed; our probable strategy out- 
lined. Our Navy is confident, but Japan’s 
naval forces are closer to numerical equal- 
ity with the U.S. fleet than ever before. 


CLINIC ON STEEL MAKING............ P.18 
Steel production has been the center of 
many a hot argument in Washington. De- 
fense officials point out that steel com- 
panies are 30 days behind on deliveries; 
industry spokesmen emphasize that they 
must know what Government needs before 
output can reach full stride. Both sides had 
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their say in last week’s “steel clinic” at 
the capital. Shortages 
tory expansion . . 


.«. prices ... fac- 
. all the problems were 
discussed by the nation’s leading steel 
makers and defense officials. Their views, 
summarized in the experts’ own words, 
clear up many a popular misunderstanding 
about steel—backbone of armament pro- 
duction. 


OUR WAR ACTIVITIES ABROAD....P. 22 
A railroad in Burma .. . docks in Egypt... 
a naval base at Ireland—these are only a 
few of the projects now being rushed to 
completion by American hands and Amer- 
ican machines abroad. This pictorial map 
shows the reader at a glance where and 
how we are helping our friends around the 
globe. 


THREE-YEAR VICTORY PLAN.......... P. 34 
Washington officials now are drawing up 
the blueprints for a vast industrial “vic- 
tory” plan. Their intention: To work out 
production needs so far ahead that factory 
schedules can be dovetailed with require- 
ments on a stop-watch basis. Their meth- 
ods: Rationing, relocation of industries, 
conversion. In short: Government plan- 
ning on a scale that makes such ventures 
as NRA seem like classroom experiments. 
The Special Report reveals these plans in 
detail; shows what they mean to the auto 
industry .. . department stores 
... to all segments of the nation’s economy. 


. farmers. . 


ft te eh, ee eneee P. 38 
Designed for the reader who wants to know 
the men who make the news, People of the 
Week presents pertinent bits of informa- 
tion about Floyd Odlum . . . Jesse Jones 

. Leon Henderson and other figures spot- 
lighted in national affairs. These brief, 
chatty paragraphs give interesting—mean- 
ingful—sidelights on the leading personali- 
ties at the nation’s capital. 
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Allocations for Magnesium . . . Relaxed Curbs on Use of Oil. . . “Tr 


Brighter Prospects in Construction . . . Machine Tools for Russia 


Shipping. Neutrality Act shackles which 
kept American merchant ships out of bel- 
ligerent waters and ports were removed 
by a narrow vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Unshackled, too, was the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of extending every 


aid to nations at war with Nazi Ger- 
many. (Page 11.) 


Maritime Commission officials saw lit- 
tle immediate change in shipping routes, 
but indications increased that U.S. flag 
ships soon would be sailing to Britain, 


protected by U.S. warships. Last week, 
seven new ships, including oil tankers, 


cargo vessels and “sea-going scows,” were 
launched from American yards. 


* * 


Labor. Into the President’s lap 
tossed the defense labor crisis, brought to 
a head by John L. Lewis’s curt rejection of 
the Mediation Board’s recommendations 
for captive coal mines. The recommenda- 
tions: 
lieries operated by steel firms. (Page 13.) 

CIO defections from the defense organi- 
zations were immediate. Their men _ re- 
signed from the Mediation Board, from 
the Office of Production Management. At 
the week end, steel executives and miners 
closeted in conference, 
the President that coal production must 
continue. 

The shattered Mediation Board report- 
ed, however, that, for the first time in its 
experience, the week without a 
single defense strike. 


was 


No enforced closed shop in col- 


were advised by 


began 


x x * 


Steel. Dispute in coal threatened output 
of steel, vital to the entire defense pro- 
gram. Steel’s importance was emphasized 
at an Armistice Day conference between 
industry representatives and defense offi- 
cials. Steelmakers were told that deliveries 
were lagging: that an allocations system 
was being devised. (Page 18.) 


Magnesium. The allocations program ~ 


spread to the production and supply of 
magnesium when the Office of Production 
Management impounded all stocks of the 
metal. (Page 34.) 

OPM’s order freezes stocks in “what- 
ever form or by whoever held.” Hence- 
forth this light metal, precious for de- 
fense, can be used only for aircraft or in- 
cendiary bombs. Priorities Director Nel- 
son began a search for all supplies—scrap, 
finished, semi-finished and discarded prod- 
ucts. 





* * * 


Machine tools. Right-of-way on all Rus- 
sian orders for machine tools was an- 
nounced by OPM. The action—first of its 
kind—gave proof of this country’s inten- 
tion to rush aid to embattled Soviet 
Armies. 

Directly affected are from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 worth of machine tools. 
Indirectly affected may be this country’s 
own defense program, which also suffers 
from a machine tool need. Defense offi- 
cials, however, believe Russia will put 
them to good use. (Page 15.) 


Oil. Failure of a feared oil shortage to 
develop led to the removal of oil burners 
from a defense housing plan. Henceforth 
defense housing units may be heated with 
fuel oil. 

Texas oil companies also bowed to the 
Office of Price Administration’s plea and 
rescinded a 7-cents-per-barrel price ad- 
vance in crude oil. Export restrictions on 
low-grade oil from Atlantic ports also were 
lifted to allow shipments to friendly coun- 
tries. 

* * * 
Construction. Despite orders curtailing 
home building, the construction industry 
is expected to enjoy a better year in 1942 
than any year between 1930 and 1940. 
OPM researchers forecast defense build- 
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ing at $9,000,000,000 in January, $12,000,- 
000,000 by July and $15,000,000,000 dur- 
ing 1943. 


Automobiles. Limitation order on light 
truck production, calling for a cut in Jan- 
uary of 35.9 per cent under January, 1941, 
grants a concession: More light trucks 
can be produced if passenger automobile 
output is correspondingly curtailed. 

Reason for the concession: Passenger 
car sales are falling below expectations. 
Commerce Department reports revealed 
that, in September, sales fell below the 
corresponding month in the previous 
year for the first time since 1938. 


* % * 


Taxes. House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was prodded to take tax action 
within the next few months by a letter 
from the White House. 

A sample of what the Administration 
has in mind for the nation’s taxpayers is 
contained in the Treasury’s latest proposal 
—a 15 per cent withholding tax on the 
income of nearly everyone. (Page 50.) 


* * * 


National debt. Reason for the White 
House letter was revealed in the Treasury 
statements on the public debt. Since July 
1, a total of $4,700,000,000 has been add- 
ed, bringing the debt to a new high of 
$55,000,000,000. Sales of savings bonds 
and tax notes accounted for $2,900,000, 
000. 

Climbing with the debt is the national 
income, which the Commerce Department 
reported at $8,099,000,000 for September. 
Current payments are at an annual rate 
of $92,000,000,000—highest in history. 
The 1929 income was $82,400,000,000. 


* * * 


Small business. Out from Washington’s 
Union Station went three red-white-and- 
blue, trains, with eight cars each. Their 
mission: To find little businessmen who 
can make war materials, thereby aiding 
themselves and the defense program. The 
scouting program was inaugurated by 
Floyd B. Odlum, head of OPM’s Division 
of Contract Distribution. Meanwhile 
Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.) , of Wyoming, 
prepared a resolution calling upon OPM 
to set forth its small-business policy. 


* * * oe 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Your Investment for the Years! 


er. AT NO TIME, EVER, HAVE THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE LOOKED MORE CAREFULLY AT THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
NEVER HAS DODGE OFFERED SO MUCH TO THESE SAME PEOPLE. THIS NEW DODGE IS THE SUPREME 


ACHIEVEMENT OF DODGE FACTORIES AND MEN; IT IS THE TRIUMPH OF THE FLOATING IDEA IN WHICH 
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New SsG Vata 


It's well now to be set for three major developments..... 

1. AU. S. sea offensive in the Atlantic; a drive to gain mastery there. 

2. An early showdown with Japan in the Pacific. Chance of war: 50-50. 

3. A test of strength between U. S. Government and part of organized labor. 
This is all very warlike; very serious. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











As a result of the end to the Neutrality Law experiment..... 

Iceland becomes just another outpost, just another operating base; not the 
terminus of U. S. fleet and U. S. naval air force operations in the Atlantic. 

England becomes the most advanced U. S. operating base; becomes the ter- 
minus for operations against submarines wherever they can be hunted down. 

U. S. Navy will undertake convoy to Britain, to Archangel, to the ports of 
the Mediterranean, to any areas in the world where lend-lease arms are going. 

The naval air force will enter more actively in the Atlantic war; will be 
able to base on Britain and on British possessions to get best effects. 

The outlook: For a definite victory over submarines; for a fundamental im- 
provement in the British position at home; for a step-up in offensive opera- 
tions by U. S. naval forces striking at submarines at sea and at their bases. 

















In the Pacific the situation looks like this..... 

Day by day Japan grows weaker. Thereason: Economic blockade is made tight- 
er, war reserves are being eaten into, war weariness spreads. 

Day by day U. S. grows stronger. The reason: New ships join the fleet, 
Philippine garrisons are strengthened, more bombers are assembled, China gets 
more and more war material, British and Dutch forces are enlarged. 

As a result: Japan's envoy, Saburo Kurusu, will find it necessary to talk 
fast; will discover that Cordell Hull holds most of the cards. 

And if it is to be war..... 

Action, as in the Atlantic, will be principally naval and air; will be 
pointed to as speedy a decision as possible to free U. S forces for other use. 

But: There's still nearly an even chance that Japan will deal, not fight. 














On the domestic front..ccce 

Roosevelt still is trying to avoid an open fight on the strike issue; still 
is trying to wear down John L. Lewis and other labor leaders in a war of nerves. 

Chance of success: Fair, in the long run. But: It's hard on the nerves of 
the country and of employers as well; it's a slow process. 

What if maneuvering fails? What then? Roosevelt then will act. He's ready 
to ask Congress for a law compelling arbitration, if it comes to that. 

Point that labor doesn't yet realize is this..... 

Organized workers are getting a disproportionate share of wage advances; 
are getting the gravy out of this nation's armament program. Yet: Workers in 
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unions are no more than one-fifth of all the workers in the United States. ~ deg 
And furthermore: The four-fifths of U. S. workers are finding that their 
incomes will buy a smaller and smaller amount of goods; that each time a wage 
advance goes to union workers, there's a lower living standard for themselves. 
The moral of the present situation is this..... 
Four-fifths of U. S. workers have more votes than one-fifth. 
These four-fifths are being aroused as their living standards are driven 
lower; as organized workers run off with the goods that wage increases can buy. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not one to give all favors to a group with one-fifth as 
many votes as another group which is getting no favors and many disfavors. 
Consequently: The heyday of union leaders may now be passing. 

















But what of the war itself? What of the U. S. role from now on? 

Is a big new A. E. F. in sight? Not to the continent of Europe. To Africa? 
Maybe later. Not now. To Asia? No. Reason is that there are fighters enough 
among Russians, Chinese, Englishmen, Indians, etc., for the present. 

Big need still is for equipment to supply fighters ready to use it. 

But: Later on it may be a different story. 

This can be said, in confidence, on very good authority... 

U. S. Army strategists figure it will take 3 to 5 years of all-out effort 
to beat Hitler if he gets oil in Russia; that it will require a large-scale ex- 
peditionary force from this country to finish the war now under way. 

Does that mean invading Europe? Not necessarily. It may mean that the big 
battles of this war will be fought finally in Africa and the Middle East. 

Such is the inside view, the view of those who do much of the planning. 


As for attitudes in Congress..ee. 9 


War: Probably not to be voted any time soon; probably to come, if ever it 
does on a declared basis, merely as a formality. Right now: War is being waged 
on an undeclared basis; is carried on through appropriations. 

A. E. F.: Present law forbids use of drafted men and National Guardsmen 
outside this hemisphere. It's a last restriction on war-waging power. No early 
change in sight, no request for change until the country is geared to fighting. 

Labor: An intense and growing demand for curbs on strikes, for a crackdown 
on labor leadership. But: Membership in both houses and both parties shies away 
from action without a go-ahead signal from the White House. Outlook: Uncertain, 
depending on the attitude of John L. Lewis and his aides. 

Taxes: Inevitably to face drastic increases. Yet: Congress will move slow- 
ly; will balk Treasury request for action on pay-roll taxes before January. 

Price control: To be accepted by the House in a very mild form; to get 
Senate approval by early 1942. Result: Any probable price-control law will be 
too late and too weak to prevent a price rise of important proportions. 

Congress’ attitude in general is one of restlessness, of the deepest uncer= 
tainty concerning the attitude of voters back home. 


























White House isn't straightening out the administrative tangle in defense; 
isn't solving the many problems of personality and power. AS a reSuUltecee. 

Problem of saving small nondefense industry isn't being solved. 

Inflation problem is going from bad to worse. 

Problem of converting more nondefense industry to defense production is 
only now being tackled in earnest; is far from any solution. 

Labor problem is far from a settled solution. 

Briefly: President Roosevelt is wrapped up in general war strategy; is let- 
ting vast problems of administration drift without benefit of much leadership. 
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When you next need tires, it may hap- 
pen that your Goodyear dealer might 
not be able to supply you with just your 
size of Goodyear “G-3” All-Weathers. If 
this should be the case, we ask you to be 
patient until he can get them for you. 
It is not his fault if his stock is tempo- 
rarily short. There is a reason, which we 
seek to make clear here. 


OU stand before the noble 
Wa of a simple man, 
and simple words reach from 
the carven stone to grip 
your mind and heart. 


“Of the people, by the 
people, for the people” — 
ordinary words, every one. 


As ordinary as apple pie or 
a family picnic, as going toa 
church of your own choice, 
as arguing politics with a 
neighbor, or picking up and 
leaving one job for a better one. 


They are plain as the gaunt figure 
who sits everlastingly above them, 
and—as with that man, as with 
family picnics and going to our 
own church—we may never know 
how much they mean to us until 
they’re gone. 


Now there is abroad in the world 
the idea those words are wrong. 
That the one right idea is govern- 
ment of the masses, by the mas- 
ters, for the glory of a single race. 


The whole concept that so proud- 
ly we hail is aggressively chal- 
lenged, and the brutal fact dawns 
on us that it is not enough to want 
to live in peace. 


It is not enough to prefer free- 
dom and ourown way ofdoing. 


It is not enough even to tend 
to our own business, when 
someone else, dedicated to 
force alone, aims to take it 
over as his business. 
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-~GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 


BY THE PEOPLE FOR THE PEOPLE 


No, to hold what we have we must 
insure that we can keep it — and 
that can’t be done under any easy 
or usual rules. 


It can’t be done by confining great 
factories like Goodyear’s to the 
making of tires for your car, mat- 
tresses for your sleeping comfort, 
cushiony heels for your shoes, a 
hundred and one useful things 
of rubber. 


Those factories now must make it 
their first task to build the only 
things force understands—bullet- 
proof tires, barrage balloons, 
bomber wings and tails, bullet- 
puncture-sealing gasoline tanks, 
treads for mammoth tanks, 
gas masks and the like. 
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—the tire with 19 feet of 
grip in every foot of tread 
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Certainly Goodyear finds no plea- 
sure in building such things as 
against good peacetime products 
for the beneficent use of man. 
But now there is a limit on the 
amount of material and time we 
can devote to peacetime things. 


This does not mean there will not 
be Gocdyear tires and tubes for 
your car. We believe there will be 
enough for all necessary use. 
But they may not be as quickly 
procurable—here and there a 
dealer may have to ask you to 
wait fora Goodyear 
“G.3” All-Weather, 
~for example, in 
just your size. 


But he will have 
other tires of equal 
dollar-for-dollar 
value, ranging from the super- 
quality Double Eagle down to the 


lower-priced All-American. 


And he will have something you 
can’t get anywhere else — Good- 
year’s modern safety successor to 
the inner tube — the LifeGuard. 
LifeGuards will let you drive your 
present tires many miles farther 
than you normally would and 
without danger from blowouts. 
They are the best way we know for 
you to stretch your tire life safely. 


To stretch tire life helps us to make 
the most of rubber supplies—and 
rubber is vitally needed 
now to help insure that we 
shall always have what so 
proudly we hail— govern- 
ment of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 
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: : . things. By next year it will carry not only increased ac- 
The wind 1S afoot; tivity but broader taxes . . . higher taxes . . . scarcities 
the air iS on the move ... stiffer prices... cautions... adjustments... 





In 1942, when the plans you make now will be your 


The leaves take flight. established program, there will be 130,000,000 persong 


problems in this country—problems in adjustment. 









: ie- s of yesteryear, the ea . | 
Watch thom “a the ~~ — hi: . Y 3 ‘ sy And, as always, those personal problems will become L 
: y which we used to measure ; . 
certainties, t e exactitudes y s ea family adjustments. ’ 
e markets with a slide-rule and evaluate people to three 
decimal places. That means women will take over. It has always been 
so. Every time a family or a colony of families—or a 
You cannot use those any more. nation of them—has to undergo domestic economic re- T 
For the decimal points are blowing out the window on adjustment, it is she who manages the change-over. 
the rising wind of the greatest economic adjustment Inevitably she will work out the entire realignment of B 
ever known. the American consumer Market. 
A 
This minute, as you sit planning for 1942, that wind flut- And her new ways of meeting changed conditions in 
ters your paper with urgency . . . bigger demand... America will take the positive form of selective spend- T 
higher wages . . . broader employment . . . new levels ing—economic spending. , 


of income. . , ‘ : ; 
She will economize, of course. But the whole history of 


But remember: in a big blow, the wind picks up many American industry shows that she economizes by buying, 
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Total Net Paid 


Circulation 


Ist6 Mos. Ist 6 Mos. 


1941 1940 Change Ist 6 Mos. 1941 
eCall’s 
ee 1,578,189 1,358,372 +219,817 3,287,648 
Ladies’ Home 
NN tien cpieee 1,332,165 1,127,558 +204,607 3,823,236 
Woman’s Home 
Companion......... 950,408 764,511 +185,897 3,607,974 


Good 


Housekeeping. ...... 733,552 605,148 +128,404 2,483,223 
Total Gain of Women’s 

Service Magazines. . . +738,725 
Better Homes 

a ee 530,520 391,460 +139,060 2,409,410 
American 

Ee ee 674,750 568,967 +105,783 2,156,907 


Total Gain of House- 


hold Service Magazines +244,843 
Grand Total Gain of 

Women’s Service and 
Household Service Magazines +983,568 
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not by refraining from purchases. She buys to save for 
her multitude of needs. 


Look around you at the high points of the American 
standard of living: telephones, refrigerators, vacuum 
.. These 
and a hundred others are savers not only of steps but of 


cleaners, washing machines, packaged foods . 


money—household money. In no other country in the 
world is there such a monument to women’s intelligent 
economizing. 


She buys with definite dollars the means of saving end- 
less pennies. 


It is important to remember that. If you have a product 
to offer to women, offer it for its importance to her as 
the purchaser for the American family—and so for 
America, the nation of families. 


And where can you most effectively make that offer? 
In the publications of her primary interest—those that 
deal directly and authoritatively with her job. 


Right now she is making a dramatic demonstration of 
that interest by her free purchases—over the counter— 
of her magazines. 


In the first six months of this year (the latest for which 
official figures are available) here is what women did— 
based on the average of each issue: 


She bought at the stands, more additional copies of 
her magazines—the Woman’s Service and House- 
hold Service Magazines—than all the additional 
copies everybody bought of all the other principal 
kinds of national magazines put together. 
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AST summer the railroads 
were faced with what 
might easily have been called an 
impossible task. With a near- 
record wheat crop ripening in the 
field, the elevators were still 
jammed with the biggest carry- 
over in history. And, as every- 
body knew, the railroads had 
their hands full already with a 
mountainous pile of defense as- 
signments. 


But the railroads refused to call 
it impossible. They laid their 
plans to do the job. 


Before the first wheat was cut, 
the railroads had started moving 


old wheat out of grain-belt ele- 
vators. Altogether more than 
75,000,000 bushels were shifted 
to more distant points. And while 
the loaded cars were rolling out, 
a reserve army of 30,000 cars 
was being mobilized in the wheat 
belt, ready to handle the new 
harvest. 


Result? The railroads were able 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD 
— SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 
Ask your local ticket agent! 
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to move every bushel for which 
storage space could be found! 
They could have moved more if 
there had been any place to take 
it, but with elevators filled to the 
brim, the wheat still remaining on 
the farms can be moved only as 
fast as consumption and export 
make space available. 


This is just one example in 
many of how the American rail- 
roads work together to do a job 
— in cooperation with shippers, 
agricultural representatives and 
government agencies. And it’s 
also a good example of how they 
get the job done! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasuincron, v.c. 
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NEW FREEDOM OF THE SEAS: 
EFFECTS ON OUR WAR ROLE 


Greater Range for Navy; Assurance to Britain of Safer Supply Lines 


What Neutrality Act change 
means to Hitler and to 
the nations opposing Axis 


American merchant ships today are free 
to move over the seven seas. With them 
woes the protection of the United States 
INavy. 

These two facts are being viewed here 
in terms of war strategy. President Roose- 

elt says that in them lie great operating 

lvantages for the Navy. The Navy sees 
u them new tasks and a broader field of 
operation. 

For the nation as a whole, the formal 
end of neutrality by law is very likely to 

e marked by a sudden awareness that 
another experiment didn’t work. 

Neutrality started out six years ago as 
an experiment in cash and carry. The cash 
part went out voted to 
lend-lease war materials to friendly nations 
at war. The carry part went out—50 to 37 
in the Senate and 212 to 194 in the House— 
when Congress decided to permit Ameri- 
can ships to deliver the goods wherever 
needed. 

Immediately the strategists of this war 
appraised the effects. Their over-all con- 
clusions were these: 

For U.S.: The Navy gains in range and 
power through to Britain and 
Northern Ireland as an operating base. 

For Britain: There is assurance that the 
United States Navy and its air force will 
be engaged in keeping open supply lines to 
the British Isles, come what may. 

For Russia: There is the prospect that 
the American Navy will give protection to 
ships engaged in delivering war goods to 
available Russian ports. 

For Hitler: There is the problem of driv- 
ing not only the British merchant marine 
and Navy from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, but the American merchant marine 
and Navy as well. 

For Japan: There is a hint that the 

).8. Navy is as ready to protect shipping 
in the Pacific as in the Atlantic, and to as- 
sure the flow of goods to friendly nations. 

Neutrality had tied the hands of the 


when Congress 


access 
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A SHOOTING NAVY WILL DELIVER THE GOODS 


Admiral Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Fleet, (center) and his 
aides study a map of the Atlantic as Congress orders “anchors aweigh.” 


American merchant marine and the Amer- 
ican fleet. Ships under the American flag 
could deliver goods to only one point in 
Europe—Portugal. They were barred from 
delivering goods to the British Isles and 
to Canada’s East Coast. They could not 
visit Australia. Only by ignoring the law 
itself were American ships permitted by 
the President to visit China or Japan or 
any ports of Russia. The Mediterranean 
was closed. So was the Red Sea until 
President Roosevelt decided that it wasn’t 
a combat zone even if combats occurred. 

Today the bars are down. As informed 
officials see it, that is going to mean: 

In the Atlantic American ships gradually 
will join the convoys going to England. 
The convoys will be protected by joint op- 
erations of the British and the American 
Navies. In affording this protection, Ice- 
land will be just one base, not the termi- 
nus of all American activity. Ships will be 
able to ply more varied routes rather than 
the one route based upon the previous 
American operating limit in Iceland. 


More American merchant ships probably 
will be sunk. More American lives prob- 
ably will be lost. The American Navy will 
operate through the most dangerous 
waters surrounding the British Isles. The 
air force of the fleet will operate in the 
same area in which German activity is 
intense. This probably means losses. It 
seems definitely to mean that naval and 
air bases constructed in Northern Ireland 
by American engineers will become oper- 
ating bases for the American Navy. 

Furthermore, American ships will be 
free to travel around the north of Europe 
to Murmansk or to Archangel. Those are 
ports through which Russia may receive 
goods. The present assumption is that 
American warships will protect any Amer- 
ican shipping that makes the trip. 

In the Mediterranean: American mer- 
chant ships, protected by American war- 
ships, will be free to move through the 
Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean, 
if they’re strong enough. The British now 
are driven from the Western Mediterra- 
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nean except for occasional heavily pro- 
tected convoys making urgent trips to the 
naval bases at Malta or 
Egypt. 

American ships, hitherto carrying tanks 
and planes and trucks and other war 
goods to a port at the head of the Red Sea, 
now will be able to enter the Mediterra- 
nean. That fact is highly important. The 
reason is that the British lack facilities 
for unloading large numbers of ships at 
the Red Sea port. Another reason is that 
Turkey is seeking American war goods 
and will be encouraged to take the British 
side if these goods can be delivered to 
Turkish ports. 

This also can be said: 


Alexandria in 


Strategists view 
the Mediterranean as one of the keys to 
the outcome of the present war. If Brit- 
ain, with American naval aid, can gain 
command of that sea, the Germans and 
Italians will be forced from Africa and 
will be unable to make full use of  re- 
sources gained in Russia, owing to trans- 
port problems. 

In the Pacific: The ports of Australia 
and New Zealand again will be opened to 
American ships. There no longer will be 
danger that the Neutrality Law might be 
invoked to shut off shipments of war 
goods to China or Russia or to the Dutch 
and British in the Pacific colonies. 

The Pacific, right now, is not a scene 
of active naval war, so the effects of Neu- 
trality Law changes are secondary in that 
part of the world at the moment. 

Does the Neutrality Act change mean 
war for the United States? The answer is 
that the isolationists in Congress contend 
that, in effect, it does. The Administra- 
tion insists that it does not on any formal 
basis. 

There no longer is an attempt among 


12 


high officials to disguise the fact that the 
United States today is fighting an unde- 
clared naval war. These officials insist that 
the Neutrality Act, as it stood, was a real 
handicap to the American Navy in fight- 
ing that war. Now the Navy is free to 
travel the seas to search out marauding 
submarines, aircraft or 
wherever they may be found. To the 
Navy, all of the oceans of the world are 
viewed as one. Their battleground is as 
wide as all of the oceans, 
ships may travel. 

For that reason, the action of Congress, 
which removed any possible shackles on 
naval action, is regarded by the Navy as 
of the highest importance. 

That leaves the question: How did Con- 
gress line up on a decision that is regarded 
by many officials as tantamount to a deci- 
sion for war? 

The answer in the House of Representa- 
tives is this: 

Among Democrats, 189 voted for repeal 
of neutrality restrictions and 53 voted 
against. Among Republicans, 22 voted for 
repeal and 137 voted against. One Ameri- 
can Labor Party member voted for repeal. 
Three Progressives and one Farmer-Labor- 
ite voted against. Over-all result: 212 for 
repeal; 194 against. 

The answer in the Senate is this: 

Among Democrats, 43 voted for repeal 
and 15 voted against. Among Republicans, 
6 voted for repeal and 21 voted against. 
One Progressive voted for and one against. 
Over-all result: 50 for repeal; 37 against. 

On a regional basis in the House, the 
vote showed: 

Representatives of Eastern and South- 
ern States voted 128 for repeal to 73 
against. Representatives of the interior 
States voted 66 for repeal and 103 against. 


surface raiders 


wherever Wwar- 


‘each of 13 


Representatives of 


Western 


States 


voted 18 for repeal and 18 against. 

This means that the East and the South 
held the decisive power on this issue. 

In the Senate, both of the Senators from 


States voted for revision. The 


States were Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 


Georgia, 


sey, Oklahoma, 


Kentucky, 


Louisiana, New Jer- 


Rhode Island, 


Tennessee, 


Texas, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
Both Senators from each of 9 States 


voted against. 
Connecticut, 


Idaho, 


The States were Colorado, 
Indiana, 


Massa- 


chusetts, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Wis- 
consin. In other States the vote was split. 


The table below 
the vote in the House by States 


by parties. 


Dems. 


Alabama 9 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota (*) 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York (*) 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin (* 

Wyoming 
Totals: 

—29. 

For 
Dems. Reps. 
189 22 
Third Parties 


1 


) 


For—212. 


* Also voting against the bill 


gives a breakdown of 


and also 


Against 
Dems. Reps. 
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Against—194, Not present 


Against 
Dems. Reps. 
53 137 us 
Third Parties 
4 


3 Progressives from 


Wisconsin, 1 Farmer-Labor from Minnesota. For 


the bill—1 
New York. 


American Labor Party member from 
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‘CIO at the Crossroads: 
Break with New Deal? 


Coal dispute as index 
of President's changing 
attitude toward unions 


Labor unions are losing their chief eco- 
nomic weapon—the strike. That is the im- 
mediate result of President Roosevelt’s 
determination to redouble armament pro- 
duction. Unions are being told that 
“strikes as usual” must be shelved for the 
duration, that “no grievance” is big 
enough to warrant loss of production. 

Government mediation is replacing the 
strike, and the substitute is not satisfac- 
tory to some union leaders. In economic 
conflict the decision goes to the most pow- 
erful. Mediation means settling grievances 
and satisfying ambitions on their merits. 
Refusal to accept the decision of Gov- 

nent mediators today is regarded as 

nce of a Government order. Result- 
ing strikes are being broken by the use 
of the Army or Navy. 
The situation the 
changing attitude toward the unions. Up 
to now White House policies have aided 
union growth and protected them against 
public reaction. Now the unions—espe- 
cially the new units of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations—are reaching a 
point where their leaders believe they can 
stabilize their position as a major power 
in the country—politically as well as eco- 
nomically. 

All that remains to be won is the closed 
shop in steel mills and auto factories. That 
goal is just out of the unions’ grasp, and 
Mr. Roosevelt is refusing to aid the unions. 

The change in the Chief Executive’s at- 
titude is obvious. Twice within four days 
a demand of the country’s largest labor 
union was answered by a flat “no.” That 
organization, the United Mine Workers of 
America, asked the steel companies to 
force approximately 2,600 miners to join 
the union. The union believes that, if it 
can force the steel companies to accept the 
closed-shop principle for their coal mines, 
then the same conditions can be won by 
another CIO union operating in the steel 


L) 












reflects President’s 





Wice the miners’ union struck to force 
this concession from the steel companies. 
Both times the Government insisted that 
the strike be called off in the interest of 
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national defense. The union agreed, sub- 
mitted the dispute to mediation, only to 
be turned down, first by the Defense Medi- 
ation Board and then by the President. 

The President’s refusal was final: “I tell 
you frankly that the Government of the 
United States will not order, nor will Con- 
gress pass legislation ordering a so-called 
closed shop.” 

To leaders of the union, John L. Lewis, 
Philip Murray and Thomas Kennedy, Mr. 
Roosevelt explained the situation: 

“It is true that by agreement between 
employers and employes in many plants 
of various industries the closed shop is now 
in operation. This is a result of legal col- 
lective bargaining, and not of Government 
compulsion on employers or employes. It 
is also true that 95 per cent or more of the 
employes in these particular mines belong 
to the United Mine Workers Union. 

“The Government will never compel 
this 5 per cent to join the union by a Gov- 
ernment decree. That would be too much 
like the Hitler method toward labor.” 

And having turned down the union, the 
President proceeded to reiterate his insis- 
tence that there be no strike to interrupt 
production of coal for the steel mills. In 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ken- 


Labor’s Diminishing Power: Federal Mediation Replacing the Strike 


tucky, near the mine locations, the United 
States Army already was preparing to 
move should the union attempt to assert 
its economic power by striking. 

Why this change by the President? No 
simple answer is possible. 

Preoccupation with defense. For the 
last 18 months the President’s attention 
has been concentrated more and more on 
national defense. 
energy remain 
earlier years. 


Less and less time and 
for reforms of the 
The President’s old strug- 
gle—New Deal vs. conservative—has been 
overshadowed if not abandoned. Prepara- 
tion for defense is being placed ahead of 
all normal peacetime ambitions—for Gov- 
ernment and labor as well as business. 

Political realignment. Basis for the 
President’s popular support is shifting 
with the intensification of the defense pro- 
gram. The early New Deal was based on 
a combination of farm and big city votes 
in which the unions were a vital factor. 
Today the President is gaining important 
support for his foreign policy from the 
smaller towns and among the middle- 
income groups in the cities. The unions 
are losing some of their political impor- 
tance to the Administration. 

Revolt in Congress. The conservative 


social 
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In the background another bolter . . . Thomas Kennedy 
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supporters of the President's foreign policy 
now are in a stronger position to press for 
labor reforms. In revolt 
against the President’s labor policies al- 
most caused the defeat of Neutrality Act 
revision. 

Two Senators, Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, and Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland 
—both supporters of the President’s for- 
eign policy—refused to vote for the amend- 
ments. They explained that they could 
not support any step toward a belligerent 
status for the United States until they 
were assured that equipment and supplies 
for the Army and Navy would be 
tected from strikes. 

Several members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives joined the revolt until, finally, 
in an eleventh-hour attempt to head off 
this drive, the President wrote to Repre- 
sentative McCormack, Democratic floor 
leader of the House, that he did not in- 
tend to give in on the demand for a closed 
shop. But the Presiden’ 
lation. 

Whether a victory by the President in 
his dispute with the Mine Workers Union 
will satisfy congressional demand for re- 
strictive labor legislation is doubtful. 
Hearings already are scheduled on a_ bill 
introduced by Senator Bridges (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, to require Government 
supervision of union strike votes. Mem- 


Congress, a 


pro- 


proposed no legis- 


bers of the House of Representatives are 
threatening to call up for a vote the Vin- 
son bill for a compulsory mediation, which 
was pigeonholed last spring. 

AFL support. One of the two 
labor organizations, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is in substantial agreement 
with the President’s policies. The AFL is 
reiterating the President’s insistence that 
there be no strikes during the emergency. 

CIO opposition. Almost the sole oppo- 
sition to the President’s policies from union 
ranks comes from John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, and his im- 
mediate followers. Mr. Lewis disagrees on 
foreign policy, as he has disagreed for 
almost four years on labor policy. 

CIO support. Within the CIO Mr. 
Roosevelt has two groups of followers. 
One is what has been known as the CIO 
right wing—a bloc of four unions led by 
Sidney Hillman, whom the President 
picked to represent labor in the defense 
program. It is Mr. Hillman, in his posi- 
tion as codirector of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, who now is warning the 
unions that “strikes as usual” must be 
shelved. Mr. Hillman is in complete agree- 
ment with the President. 

The second pro-Roosevelt group within 
the CIO is led by the CIO president, 
Philip Murray, who also is vice president 


of Mr. United Mine Workers 


Lewis’s 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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Union. For the Jast year Mr. Murrayy ge 
been attempting to hold the warring fa 
tions of CIO together. 

His policy has been to support the Pres 
ident on foreign affairs, in which he agree 
with Mr. Hillman, and to back Mr. Lewis 
in union matters. In the miners’ strike fo 
the closed shop these two policies came j 
direct conflict. Mr. Murray quit the Medi 
ation Board with a roar of defiance afte 
the Board announced that it would no 
grant the closed shop. 

Mr. Murray argued that, 
ernment had not 
would 


if the Gov- 
intervened, the unio; 
been free to strike and, in 
his opinion, would have won the strike and 
the closed shop. He concluded that, be- 
cause the Government asked the union to 
withhold its power to strike, 
ment should be 


have 


the Govern- 
prepared to recommend 
the closed shop where the special facts 
justify the result—as in this case a com- 
pulsory maintenance-of-membership agree- 
ment was rejected as an unsatisfactory 
substitute. When Mr. Murray’s argument 
accepted, he withdrew all CI0 
support from the Board, an act which may 
end its usefulness as a mediating agency, 

At the same time, Mr. Murray made 
public his report to the CIO’s fourth an- 
nual convention which is meeting at De- 
troit. In that report, the CIO presidgf 
took his most vigorous stand in support of 
all-out defense. ‘ Today labor has 


was not 


Said he: * 
deeply appreciative of the 
dangers to democracy through Hitler’s aim 
of world conquest. It is clear to labor that 
task looms ahead—the defeat of 
this menace to humanity. . . . President 
Roosevelt. . . . has sought to protect our 
national interests and the cause of democ- 
racy. Toward this end the CIO offers its 
complete support to President Roosevelt's 
policy of furnishing through our Govern- 
ment all possible economic and material 
aid to Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China.” 

The Communist bloc inside the CIO, 
which used to outdo Mr. Lewis in its 
criticism of the President’s policy, capit- 
ulated after the German invasion of Rus- 


become more 


a single 


sia. 
CIO at crossroads. 
leaders, Mr. Hillman 


the AFL 


Commu- 


Today 
and the 


nists are ready to accept the President's | 


new attitude toward strikes. Mr. Murray 
has given no indication that he is prepared 
to withhold the use of the strike weapon 
to advance the CIO. Two unions in which 
Mr. Murray has great influence, the steel 
and auto unions, have been involved in 
more defense strikes than any other ClO 
organizations. 

Question now remains whether 
Murray will break with the New Deal or 
with Mr. 


Lewis. 
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HAT MR. BATT SAW IN RUSSIA 


An American Engineer’s Reasons for Urging Assistance to Soviet 


Belief that Russian factory 
workers are able to handle 
American machine tools 


William L. Batt is an American engi- 
neer, the president of a large industrial 
concern and director of the Division of 
Materials of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. He was one of this nation’s rep- 
resentatives on the commission that re- 
cently visited Russia. 

Now, after Mr. Batt’s return and on his 
advice, this country is giving priority to 
the production and shipment of between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 of machine 
tools for use by the Russians. 

Those machine worth their 
weight in gold in the arms industries of 
this country. They are to go to Russians, 
who are thought of by Americans as me- 
chanical fumblers. Out of that situation 
grows the question of whether these tools 

1 other equipment going to Russia are 

ing to be used to best advantage. 

On that point, Mr. Batt says: 

“IT went to Russia feeling that the Rus- 
sians wouldn’t know how to use the ma- 
chines we could send anyway, and that 
our help probably would be wasted. 

“IT came back, after seeing the Russians 
at work in their own factories, feeling al- 
together differently about it. I now believe 
the machines and materials we will send 
will, from our standpoint, be more effec- 
tive when used by the Russians than they 
would be if we kept them at home. I am 
sure they will not be wasted if the Rus- 
sians can possibly help it. They will make 
good use of every machine that gets safe- 
ly into their hands.” 

Mr. Batt is an outspoken advocate of 
the policy of bigger and better help for 
Russia. So are Harry Hopkins and W. 
Averell Harriman of the British-American 
mission. The request for the priorities 
order for machine tools was signed by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator. The American Government 
is now firmly committed to this policy, 
which is also reflected 
$1,000,000,000 loan. 

What changed Mr. Batt’s opinion: He 
saw Russian mechanics at work in their 

m airplane factory. He watched them in 
an engine plant, assembling planes and 
machines that had been made in Britain 
and the United States. 

“The men were not the clumsy, care- 


tools are 


clearly in the 
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RED MACHINIST 
. .. far from a mechanical fumbler 


less, left-handed fellows, mechanically, I 
had assumed them 
“They ingenious, intelligent, and 
technically trained. They worked with 
imagination and speed. They had little 
equipment, but they did well with what 
they had. Instead of wasting it, they were 
making the most of it.” 

What of Russian industry’s ability to 
carry on? Russian industrial 
pictured by Mr. Batt as being already 
very serious. That is one reason why the 
Russians need much help quickly. But a 
substantial part, though less than half, of 
the war industries of the U.S.S.R. are in 
territory that the Nazis have not yet been 
able to invade. For three years at least, 
the Russians have been moving defense 
into the Urals. “We saw the 
Russians moving heavy industrial equip- 
ment back from the fighting zones through 
Moscow to the interior,” Mr. Batt relates. 

What about Russian leadership? At the 
top, says Mr. Batt, Josef Stalin is “intelli- 
gent and amazingly well informed.” In 
the field, the officers are able, confident 
and In the government, the offi- 
whom the American 
seemed without exception capable. In in- 
dustry, the management and organization 
seemed to be good. Technically, the in- 
spection standards compared favorably 
with ours. Such is the judgment of Mr. 


to be,” he explains. 


were 


kc ysses are 


factories 


brave. 


cials visitors saw 


Batt, out of his experience as both a man- 
ufacturer and a defense official. 

Why American materials are more use- 
ful in Russia: Here weapons can be used 
only for future conflict or for training, he 
points out. Materials sent to Russia will 
be used at once for fighting against the 
common enemy. This use is the more val- 
uable, he believes, even though it is true 
that the United States has an acute short- 
age of training equipment. 

If Russia should go down for lack of 
equipment and be followed by Britain, 
Mr. Batt points out, the United States 
would be alone, facing the military and 
industrial strength of Germany. 

Can the Russians win? Yes, says Mr. 
Batt. They have the raw materials and 
the men if we will them the ma- 
chines. confident Hitler can 
surrender of the Russian 
armies. They are prepared to suffer heavy 
losses of men and territory and still fight 
on. 


send 
They are 


never force 


What America must do: “The answer,” 
says Mr. Batt, “is to deliver the goods— 
everything we can possibly provide, in the 
greatest quantity and in the shortest time 
possible’ We must deliver them into the 
hands of people who can use them and use 
them right now against the enemy while 
he is still thousands of miles away from 
our shores.” 
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BEHIND THE MANEUVERS 
IN U.S.-JAPANESE CRISIS 


Conflicting Viewpoints That Are Keeping 


Hull-Kurusu negotiations 
as final hope for peaceful 
solution of differences 


Two men now are to sit down in a State 
Department office to talk out the issue 
that will determine 
peace or war in the Pacific. 

One of these men, a soft-spoken Ten- 
nessean, Cordell Hull, is representing the 
United States as Secretary of State. He is 
speaking for a nation that already has 
started to shoot in the Atlantic. The other, 
a shrewd, reputedly pro-American Japa- 
nese, Saburo Kurusu, is representing his 
nation as special envoy. He is speaking for 
a Japan in alliance with the Germans at 
whom this country is shooting. 

The relations between Japan and _ the 
United States have been going from bad to 
worse for ten years. 


whether it is to be 


Today the time is near when a decision 
is going to be made in the argument that 
has gone on for these ten years. These two 
diplomats will seek to reach that decision 
on a basis that will leave room for both 
the United States and Japan in the Pacific. 
If they make progress toward a decision 
on that basis, President Roosevelt will step 
in to further the negotiations. If they do 
not make progress—if the talks break 
down: 

Then: Army and Navy officers in both 
nations probably will take over where the 
diplomats leave off. After that the issue 
can be settled only by a test of strength 
that would determine who really is boss 
in the Pacific. 

It is against this background that the 
Huli-Kurusu negotiations are to be car- 
ried forward. In those negotiations, ques- 
tions immediately will arise. 

What is it that Japan wants? Essen- 
tially, she wants the United States to open 
American markets to her once again. It 
is in the United States that Japan ob- 
tained many of the materials that 
went into the Japanese fleet and into 
weapons for the Japanese army and air 
The flow of those materials now is 
ended. Japan wants that flow to"resume 
so that she can continue to build up her 
fleet and army and air force to carry for- 
ward her plan for a “co-prosperity sphere” 
in the Pacific. 


raw 


force. 


This plan calls, among 
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other things, for continued control over 
Chinese ports. 

Also, the Japanese want the United 
States to stop sending war materials to 
China and to Russia. Japan is in a posi- 
tion to blockade the Russian port of 
Vladivostok and to shut off that supply 
line if she wants to fight a war with Rus- 
sia. She faces greater difficulty in trying 
to shut the Burma Road and wants the 
United States to relieve her of that prob- 
lem. 

What is it that the United States wants? 
Essentially, as Secretary Hull will explain, 


ENVOY KURUSU 
. more diplomacy 


this country wants Japan to stop her at- 
tempts at conquest and to further her na- 
tional interests by negotiation instead. 
The United States is to insist that the 
Japanese recognize and abide by the for- 
mal treaties signed by her. Those treaties 
have been and are being broken, with the 
result that it is increasingly difficult to 
carry on any kind of business with assur- 
ance, 

Then, the United States wants 
Japan to withdraw from her alliance with 
Hitler and Mussolini. In exchange for an 
agreement to pull away from her present 


too, 


the Two Nations Apart) 


allies and to turn from conquest to nego- 
tiation as a means of promoting Japanese 
interests, this country is prepared to give 
Japan the promise of restored trade and 
real prosperity. 

But why the hurry in trying to get these 
questions settled? The answer, in simple 
terms, is this: 

It’s Japan that is in the hurry. With 
every day that passes, the Japanese posi- 
tion tends to weaken and the American 
position tends to strengthen under pres- 
ent circumstances. The reason is that 
Japan, economically, is a very weak na- 
tion. She is able, with her conquered ter- 
ritories, to feed herself. But she lacks oil. 
She lacks copper. She lacks a machine- 
tool industry, which is the basis of modern 
war. She has a steel industry that can 
turn out only 7,000,000 tons of steel a 
vear against 90,000,000 tons for this cou 
try. She lacks many chemicals and mosé 
fibers. 

Briefly: Japan today is dependent on 
reserves built up before this country and 
Britain and the Dutch clamped on an 
blockade. Those reserves are 
estimated to be large enough to last one cr 
two years in most lines. But: While Japan 
is seeing her strength gradually run out, 
the strength of the United States is grow- 
ing day by day as resources are mobilized. 

What, then, are the chances that Envoy 
Kurusu will be able to get together with 
Mr. Hull in reconciling the viewpoints 
and the wants of these two nations? 

The answer is: At best, the chances are 
not regarded as more than 50-50. Most 
officials regard them as less than that. The 
reason, as they explain it, is that Mr. 
Kurusu is pulled and hauled by three 
groups in his country, two of which see 
war as inevitable, sooner or later. 

On one side: There is the Japanese | 
Army. Its leaders, in general, believe that | 
now is the time for Japan to push for- 
ward regardless of consequences. These 
leaders are strongly under the influence 
of Gen. Eugen Ott, Hitler’s ambassador to 
Tokyo, who is selling the idea that Ja- 
pan’s destiny lies in speeded conquest. 

In the middle: There are many leadege 
of the Japanese Navy and many of Japa- 
nese industry who favor expansion by mil- 
itary means, but who believe that the 
present is not the time to move if it means 


economic 
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JAPAN'S NAVAL GUNS SPEAK— 
. + + plans for a short war have been made . . . (in Washington) 


war with the United States. This group 
believes that more time should be taken 
to determine whether Hitler is going to 
win in Russia. If he does and is free to 
turn on Britain, then Japan’s big oppor- 
tunity will be at hand with relatively free 
risks, inasmuch as the United States would 
be heavily occupied in the Atlantic. 

On the other side: There are the 
financiers and the more conservative in- 
dustrialists. This group is convinced that 
war with the United States could mean 
only disaster. They favor adjustment of 
differences and a realization by Japan of 
the trade opportunities that would be 
open to her if she were aligned with the 
United States and Britain. 

That’s the line-up as the negotiations 
get started. Although it is possible they 
may not reach a conclusion for either peace 
or war, drifting instead into another stale- 
mate, the economic blockade of Japan 
tends to force a decision. 

If the negotiations break down and 
the shooting starts, what then? How 
would the military forces of this country 
and Japan get at each other across several 
thousand miles of water? Would the Unit- 
ed States try for a quick victory or the 
slower way of blockade? 

Plans for a short war have been made in 
Washington. Starving Japan out would 
take too long in view of the need to con- 
centrate forces as quickly as_ possible 
against Hitler’s submarines in the Atlan- 
tic. It is supposed that the United States 
Fleet would move without delay on a hunt 
for the Japanese Navy. 
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Bombers from American aircraft car- 
riers might be sent against Japan’s most 
vulnerable point—her crowded industrial 
districts, and her teeming cities of con- 
gested, inflammable construction. U.S. 
submarines might be sent to operate 
against the sea lanes linking Japan with her 
sources of supplies and her armies in Asia. 

If the Japanese fleet came out to fight, 
or took the still greater risk of lengthening 
its supply lines to attack the British key 
base at Singapore, the United States Navy 
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PREMIER TOJO 
- « - more war funds 





its chance to fight a decisive 
naval battle. 

But what of the factors in Japan‘s 
favor? Japan’s great advantage is that her 
fleet would fight near home with short 
supply against an American fleet 
based 4,000 miles away. Distance makes 
it impossible for the United States to send 
land armies against her. 

The United States Fleet is now divided 
between two oceans, with many ships as- 
signed to the North Atlantic patrol. Japan 
started the naval race first and is now 
closer than ever before to the numerical 
strength of the U.S. Navy. 

Then, too, German experts may have 
helped the Japanese build into their new- 
est battleships the qualities that made the 
Bismarck all but unsinkable. Japan may 
have surprises in store if war starts. 

Factors favoring the U.S.: The greatest 
asset of the United States is its vast sup- 
plies of raw materials and capacity to 
build modern weapons of war. Whereas 
Japan could not build new naval and air 
fleets to replace those lost in battle, the 
United States could sustain defeats, keep 
building and fight on. American naval 
men are confident of the superior quality 
of their ships and marksmanship. U.S. 
naval air force is the finest in the world, 
whereas Japan’s is inferior and obsolescent. 


would get 


lines 


Nevertheless, there are two schools of 
thought among American military men 
as to the risks of going to war with Japan 
at this time. One group holds that the 
Japanese fighting organization would 
prove a tough nut to crack. The other be- 
lieves that Japanese sea power could be 
destroyed in a few weeks or months by 
joint U.S.-British fleet action. The second 
group feels strongly that, if war is to come 
some time, it would be wise to knock out 
Japan now while Germany is heavily en- 
gaged rather than wait until the Nazis 
might be able to give decisive help. 

Both Tokyo and Washington are pre- 
paring for trouble. Premier Tojo is ask- 
ing the Japanese parliament to vote heavy 
war funds as the Government calls thou- 
sands of new recruits to arms. British re- 
inforcements are pouring into Singapore. 
“War games” are starting in the Dutch 
East Indies. In the Philippines, all forces 
are on the alert. 

President Roosevelt expresses hope that 
war with Japan can be avoided. But he 
announces withdrawal of American Ma- 
rines from China. 

So, against this background, the Hull- 
Kurusu conference strives to work out one 
of the greatest deals in history—for peace. 
But if the two men fail and the shooting 
starts in the Pacific, this will become at 
once a truly world-wide war, with the 
United States in the thick of it. 
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STEEL: CLINIC ON PRODUCTION 


How Spokesmen for Industry and Government View Problems 


Plans for speeding up 
deliveries and combating 
raw material shortages 


America’s defense program must stand 
or fall upon this country’s ability to de- 
liver types and quantities of steel needed 
to supply the armed forces resisting Nazi 
Germany. This conclusion has been 
reached at a Washington conference be- 
tween Government officials and leaders of 
the steel industry. 

The nation’s steel capacitv—88,000,000 
tons a year—is the greatest in the world. 
Yet there are complaints that the indus- 
try is failing to produce defense steel with 
required These complaints 
aired, and the steel industry’s position 
made known, at the conference. 


speed. were 


Reason for the meeting was explained 
by A. D. Whiteside, chief of the Iron and 
Steel Branch, Office of Production Man- 
agement, who acted as chairman. He said 
steel companies were thirty days behind 
on defense orders and that compliance 
with OPM priorities had not been up to 
scratch. 

Developments at the conference brought 
forth these facts: 

No over-all shortage of steel has 
appeared, but shortages of scrap iron 
and pig iron, basic raw materials, are 
becoming acute. Shortages also are 
growing worse in metals needed for 
steel alloys. 

Delays in deliveries are for special 
type steels going into armaments. 

Government agencies—Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and _ Lend- 
Lease Administration—have failed to 
provide adequate estimates of steel 
requirements in advance. 

Closer co-operation between Gov- 
ernment and the industry must be 
achieved if defense production sched- 
ules are to be met. 

These conclusions are reached through 
the following condensed statements of 
conference speakers: 

Mr. Wuitesive: We will not have more 
steel in 1943 or 1942 than we have today. 
We know, and I think there is no ques- 
tion about it, that we are going to have 
greater demands for materials. The fin- 
ishing capacity of the steel mills can take 
30 per cent more steel than they now have. 

Wiru1am S. Knupsen, OPM director: 
The program, as you know, has grown 
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from $11,000,000.000 to $65,000,000.000, 
and we are running now at the rate of 
about $1,500,000,000-plus a month. We 
hope to raise this production curve next 
year to $2,000,000,000 a month, plus, and 
eventually to get it to $2,500,000,000 a 
month, plus. 

But of course, at the bottom of all this 
is your industry. You are the people who 
furnish us with the material with which to 
start practically everything going. If we 
have to build a new factory, we have to 
come to you. If we have to have a new 
machine, we have to come to you. If we 
have to have material to start a shipyard, 
we have to come to you. In fact, you are 
really the keynote of the defense program. 

On armor plate, the requirements have 


WHITESIDE 


gone up to such an extent that we have 
not been able to keep up with them, and I 
do not think you have either. There is in 
sight capacity enough to handle armor 
plate after we make certain expansions 
that you probably know about. 

E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.: We are not particularly interested in 
what you want and when you want it. 
Frankly, to do this job, we want to know 
what you need and when you need it. 

We have the steel available. There may 
be some special forms for which, I repeat, 
there may not be finishing facilities in cer- 
tain directions, but I believe that is being 
ably surveyed and, where needed, capaci- 
ties now are being increased. 

Our controlling, dominating trade in this 
industry, our customers, are the Navy, the 
Army, the Maritime Commission, lend- 
lease. If we get the needs of those con- 


JONES 


trolling customers, I believe that we will 
all be pleased. 

DonaLtp M. NELSON, executive director, 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board: 
Mr. Grace said some things that im- 
pressed me very deeply, when he said 
it is our job to show what we need rather 
than what we want, and I think that is the 
difficulty that we are finding ourselves in 
on many of these materials and shortages. 
I sometimes feel that what we are trying to 
do is to put a telegraph pole through the 
knothole of a barrel without breaking the 
barrel. 

W. L. Barrt, director, Materials Divi- 
sion, OPM: Mr. Stalin said, when we were 
discussing the comparatively small com- 
mitment we were prepared to make for 


—Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood - 
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one class of steel, “With an industry mak- 
ing 85,000,000 tons of steel a year, and 
you want to help us, you mean to say that 
a thousand tons a month is all you can 
furnish?” 

Mr. Grace said we have four custom- 
ers, and [ tell you they are not satisfied. 
The orders come to you. I think in too 
many you have tried to be the 
judges of whether what they asked for was 
what they wanted or what they needed. 

ApiirAL Emory S. Lanp, chairman, 
U.S. Maritime Commission: when I tell 
you there were fourteen idle ways in Oc- 
tober you know the results are not satis- 
factory. 

In 1942 we want to build 6,000,000 
tons of shipping. We want to build, in © 
1943, 6,000,000 tons of shipping. We will 
require approximately 2,200,000 tons of 
steel plates and shapes for delivery in 


cases 
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1942. Yet at the present time we have a 
steel plate deficit of 80,000 tons. 

J. V. Forrestat, Under Secretary of the 
Navy: During the last six months the 
lack of steel has slowed down the Navy’s 
defense effort in many cases. During one 
month the shipbuilding yards reported a 
shortage of 60,000 tons of plate alone for 
naval construction. The data that we now 
have indicate that steel products of all 
kinds and forms in our requirements are 
running presently at the rate of about 
300,000 tons per month. Without any 
question, that figure will be increased. 

We have been accused of hoarding. | 
think that accusation in some part is true. 
On the other hand, we must keep certain 
stocks on hand to 
unforeseeable exigent emergencies. 

Joun J. McCoy, Assistant Secretary 
of War: Behind most of our procurement 
The fact is that the 
Army is not getting the steel today in the 
form and at the time it 
This is translated into 


meet unforeseen and 


problem lies steel. 


should have it. 


unfinished weap- 
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ons and airports, incomplete overseas proj- 
ects and other vital needs. 

I venture to raise one question: You 
know your problems and we know ours, 
but I question whether the Government 
fully understands your problems or wheth- 
er you fully understand the Government’s. 

Tuomas B. McCase, administrative 
consultant to Lend-Lease Administrator: 
On March 27, 1941, Congress appropriated 
the sum of $7,000,000,000 to implement 
the Lend-Lease Act of March 11. Of this 
appropriation, only $133,000,000 was al- 
located directly to the purchase of steel, 
but I do not need to remind this group 
that very substantial tonnages are re- 
quired in the construction of tanks, ar- 
mored cars and trucks under the alloca- 
tion of $427,000,000 for automotive ve- 
hicles. Large quantities of steel are go- 
ing into the vessels that are being built 
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under the ship allocation of $743,000,000. 

R. C. Auuen, assistant chief, Iron and 
Steel Branch, OPM: It appears that al- 
though in 1942 on the basis of capacity 
then existing, 87,000,000 net tons of steel 
could be made, actually production will 
fall short by about 4,000,000 net tons on 
account of a pig iron shortage of 6,400,000 
net tons. 

And although in 1943, on the basis of 
capacity then existing, 93,000,000 net tons 
of steel could be made, actually, produc- 
tion will fall short by about 7,000,000 net 
tons on account of a pig iron shortage of 
9.500.000 net tons. 

In order to bring these plans into bal- 
ance by the beginning of 1944, it is neces- 
sary to provide for the building of about 
32 additional blast furnaces of about 1,000 
tons per day capacity each. 


M. Leroy Wurtrney, chief, technical 
and engineering section, Iron and Steel 
Branch, OPM: The total tonnage’ of 


alloy steel required by the Army for 1942 


The Navy 


is 3.600.000 net tons of ingots. 
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figures are equal in tonnage and even ex- 
ceed the Army, so that, with our most 
optimistic plans for 1942, with our new 
planned alloy steel expansion, with the 
highest priority ratings on equipment nec- 
essary for those plants, I doubt if we can 
produce the alloy steel which our Army 
and Navy demand. 

(Mr. Whitney reported that steel makers 
and Government experts are co-operating 
on a mandatory program to change speci- 
fications so that scarce materials can be 
stretched to cover requirements more ade- 
quately.) 

Tuomas AKIN, president, Laclede Steel 
Co.: Early this year the demands for 
scrap coming to the integrated mills far- 
ther east caused them to come into our 
territory, to pay high prices, to lower the 
grades, and today our territory is pretty 
well cleaned up of scrap. 






















We are, I think, faced with lessened op- 
erations, perhaps with shutdowns. I can- 
not see Administration here 
have some administrative of- 


would 


why the 
should not 
fice that co-ordinate the whole 
thing so we would know first what we are 
expected to do, what we can do, and what 
we can depend on in the way of raw ma- 
terials. 

STantey B. Apanis, assistant chief, Di- 
vision of Allocations: It is not our inten- 
tion to attempt total allocation of all 
products for the industry at this time or 
any other time, but only to control those 
products which are most needed 
for defense and, even with this control, to 
keep it specifically to 


vitally 


defense customers 
and allow the flow of any excess wherever 
possible to flow through its natural chan- 
nels. 

Dr. Pact J. Krevusi, president, South- 
ern Ferro-Alloys Co.: We went into alloca 
tion long before the new baby referred to 
into and to the everlasting 
glory of the American Iron and Steel In 
stitute and the industry, it has worked so 
well that of the 


woods. We believe you can rest easily so 


came being, 


I think we are now out 


far as ferro-silicon is concerned 

Jesse H. Secretary of Com 
merce: RFC financing of the national de 
fense program presents no problem, im 
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poses no condition and contains no terms 
upon which reasonable men cannot agree. 

We know that we are building a great 
many more plants than can operate in 
peacetime, in steel, in aluminum, in mag- 
nesium, in munitions, in airplane factories, 
in shipping and whatnot. 

We will deal with this problem when the 
emergency is past. 

Leon Henperson, administrator, Office 
of Price Administration: No one group in 
the whole economy, to my mind, has act- 
ed_ better price control than the 
original steel producers, that is the basic 
producers. 


about 


We have reached a place in which we 
ought no longer to rely upon indirect 
sanctions, and we ought to go to a period, 
a system, under which standards are writ- 
ten, rights of appeal are spelled out, pen- 
alties for violators spelled out. 

L. Gerarp Firtn, president, Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co.: The first problem which we 
are all up against is increased production 
and I think you can honestly say that 
every tool steel company is doing that. 

Our next problem, as I see it, is the 
very vital one of costs and prices. Tool 
steel prices today are the same as they 
were before the war. We don’t need the 
price increase in most lines now because we 
are all making what I call a fair return on 
our capital, but we shall need them bad- 
ly when this is over. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


NOVEMBER 21, 1941 
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LABOR CLIMAX 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Labor’s economic power has reached its climax in 
America. 

The Congress almost defeated, in the midst of a 
national emergency, a proposal to revise neutrality 
legislation unless a constructive policy toward labor 
were adopted by the President. 

No longer can labor leaders demand that irre- 
spective of the effect on the national defense program 
the American workers should be forced to accept 
unionization. 

For Mr. Roosevelt spoke the thoughts of the Ameri- 
can people when he said to labor and management last 
Friday: 

“I tell you frankly that the Government of the 
United States will not order, nor will Congress 
pass legislation ordering, a so-called closed shop.” 
Mr. Roosevelt rightly points out that “by agreement 

between employers and employees in many plants in 
various industries, the closed shop is now in operation” 
but that this is “a result of legal collective bargaining, 
and not of Government compulsion on employers or 
employees”’. 

The President notes also “that 95 per cent or 
more of the employees in these particular mines be- 
long to the United Mine Workers Union” but he makes 
a historic declaration of far-reaching importance when 
he adds: 

“The Government will never compel this 5 per 
cent to join the union by a Government decree. 
That would be too much like the Hitler methods 
toward labor.” 

Here is a forthright pronouncement of national labor 
policy which was a long time in coming but which 
loses none of its value because it is belated. For today 
the eyes of the nation are focussed on the labor prob- 
lem and what is said now will have an impressive ef- 
fect on the future. 


PRESIDENT’S 
STAND REVERSES 
WEST COAST CASE 


It is possible to observe incon- 
sistencies in the President’s posi- 
tion. Suffice it to say that he has 
reversed his own Defense Me- 
diation Board which by Government decree still com- 
pels workers at Kearny, N. J., to remain members of 
a union or lose their jobs. Maybe this ruling is on the 
road to change, too. 

It will be recalled that on the West Coast, eighty per 
cent of the shipyard workers were members of a union 


and 20 per cent were not, and the Government operating 
through the Defense Mediation Board compelled the 
workers of the Bethlehem Steel Company’s plant to 
become members of the union. This was a “Hitler 
method” too. 


GOVERNMENT 
WILL NOT ORDER 
CLOSED SHOP 


Maybe these errors in policy 
ought now to be forgotten. The 
important thing that counts is 
that the President of the United 
States and not a subordinate agency of the Govern- 
ment has spoken. 

There is then to be no closed shop by Government 
fiat. 

But what of the closed shop by the use of coercion 
and strikes that threaten economic ruin to the em- 
ployer who dares to hold out against the demand? 

A closed shop is just as vicious when imposed bgiggit 
brute force as when imposed by governmental decree. 
It should be declared illegal. 

There was a time when the closed shop demand had 
some logic back of it. This was when employers sought 
to undermine unions by employing more and more 
non-union help and gradually disintegrating the exist- 
ing union. This is not possible now if the governmental 
agencies enforcing the Wagner Labor Relations Law 
do their duty. 

In fact since the passage of the Wagner Law the 
principal argument for the closed shop, namely union 
security, has been removed. One wonders why the 
union leaders are so insistent on a closed shop when 
they have behind them the protection of the Wagner 
Law against employer interference with unions. And 
certainly nobody can justly accuse the National 
Labor Relations Board of having been lax or luke- 
warm in its efforts to separate and order dissolved all 
phony company unions as distinguished from bona- 
fide unions either of independent or of national affilia- 
tion. 

What then is the reason for the closed shop demand? 
Isn’t it the same selfish reason that has from time to 
time actuated industrialists who wish to stamp out 
competition and perpetuate their monopolies? Cer- 
tainly it is easier for a set of union officers to draw 
down fat salaries if they do not have to worry about 
competition from a rival union or if they need not b® 
concerned about the possible withdrawal of their dues 
paying members. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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laws are needed now to curb the selfishness of those who 






would exploit American labor—The closed shop now 


denounced by the President ought to be made illegal. 


With the closed shop usually goes the check-off or 
pay-roll deduction for dues collection. This is an air- 
tight method of maintaining compulsory unionization 
and the monopoly of it is not less objectionable because 
various union spokesmen say naively: “We don’t ask 
you to hire men from our rolls. Hire anybody you 
please—only when they have been working thirty days 
or so they must join or be fired.” 

This technically does leave the power to hire in the 
hands of the employer but it also relieves the union of 
the burden of selecting employees while giving the 
union complete monopoly just the same over all work- 
ers who enter the plant. 

It has been argued again and again that most of 
America’s labor troubles would disappear if the em- 
ployers would only bargain collectively. This kind of 


Leyewash is handed out regularly by those who want to 


himize the seriousness of the interruptions to de- 
fense program production. It is true many labor dis- 
putes have arisen through refusal of employers to bar- 
gain collectively but since the passage of the Wagner 
Law that argument has been dissipated. 

It’s what comes after collective bargaining that has 
always troubled industrial management. Surely the 
United Mine Workers Union is no immature organiza- 
tion nor can it be charged that this union is guided by 
irresponsible leaders who haven’t grown up or have 
not been educated in trade unionism—a favorite argu- 
ment of the apologists for labor disturbances. 


CAPTIVE MINE 
ISSUE ONLY AN 
ENTERING WEDGE 


John Lewis is a veteran of more 
than 30 years in the labor move- 
ment as a leader and negotiator. 
And yet it is the United Mine 
Workers Union—a mature union—and its experi- 
enced leaders who have challenged the defense policy 
of the Government of the United States in the midst of 
what many people call war. Certainly the nature of the 


# emergency and its peril to organized labor and all other 


liberty-loving institutions cannot be underestimated, 
yet here is a union which having enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of collective bargaining nevertheless asks for 
more—a complete monopoly. 

Why, it might be inquired, do the steel companies re- 
fuse to grant the closed shop in their captive coal mines 

n 95 per cent of the miners are already unionized? 
If that were the sole issue, it could be settled in ten 
minutes. What the steel companies know is that Mr. 





Lewis would not stop when he obtains a closed shop in 
one division of the steel business. 

He would say: “You have granted a closed shop to 
your employees in the coal mines. You must grant it 
now to the other employees of your companies!” 

To prevent being thus put on the spot, the steel 
companies have resisted all attempts to force a closed 
shop in the coal mines. The steel men have the moral 
support of the automotive industry’s leaders and busi- 
nessmen generally who feel that whatever happens in 
steel will be forced on the rest of industry. 


NEW LAWS NEEDED In other words it’s a broad gen- 
TO CONTROL eral policy which is at stake and 
UNION MOVEMENT 10t a question of wages or hours 

or working conditions. On other 
occasions it could be asserted that the employers were 
selfishly refusing to part with their profits. But in this 
case there is no question of compensation involved. It 
is simply a matter of using the known demand of the 
country for coal production in a national emergency 
as a means of forcing a piece of super-strategy on the 
part of labor unions. 

Is this not exploiting a national emergency for 
private gain? 

The whole nation is rapidly becoming aroused over 
the way the labor union leaders have conducted them- 
selves. Legislation in Congress may be temporarily de- 
layed by the settlement of a few strikes but its passage 
is inevitable. For the American people will not tolerate 
monopolies or restraints of trade in any form by any 
group of citizens. 

If it had not been for the specious reasoning of the 
New Deal judges on the Supreme Court last year the 
labor union conspirators who restrain trade and com- 
merce would be subject to the Sherman anti-trust law. 
No new legislation would have been needed. 

Now some specific safeguards by law are required 
lest the labor union movement become a_ super 
government—responsible to nobody but their auto- 
cratic leaders and indifferent to the pathetic pleas 
of a patient and almost subservient President of the 
United States. 

Regardless of whether a compromise formula is 
worked out in the coal situation, Congress should say 
by law that no citizen or group of citizens will be per- 
mitted to persuade any groups of workers to rebel 
against the defense program. 
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BUILDING 
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PARALLELING 


America has been fighting beside the democracies 
for months now without much public attention. So far 
this fighting has been done with brains—not with bul- 
lets. It may be less dramatic—but, from the long- 
range viewpoint, more important. 

Aid to the Chinese is now being piped along the 
bomb-secarred Burma Road. American engineers are 
at work to supplement that lifeline with steel rails 
along which lend-lease locomotives will haul lend-lease 
war materials. 

American engineers also are at work building huge 
airfields in the heart of Africa for use of lend-lease 
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WHERE THE U.S. IS FIGHTING HITLERT 


bombers that will fly the South Atlantic route. In Iran, 
in Egypt, new strategic war theaters, American engi- 
neers are supervising construction of new docking fa- 
cilities for lend-lease merchantmen. These merchant- 
men will carry American tanks and planes. So Ameri- 
can engineers are blueprinting huge repair shops to 
service them. 

American civilian technicians already are at work 
by the thousands in England. Added thousands will be 
ferried to the Middle East, to Africa, to the Orient. 
These men know American war machines. They will 
keep ’em rolling and flying. 
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Rising Tempo 


Problems of Labor, 


Delay in Warm Springs 
visit. Questions of 
defense housing policy 


Franklin D. Roosevelt can be a master 
of understatement when he chooses. When 
he told reporters at his end-of-the-week 
press conference that he would have to 
delay his trip to Warm Springs because 
lots of things were happening in Washing- 
ton, he was that master of conservative 
language. 

Throughout the week events and issues 
marched through the White House in 
double-quick time, gave no indication that 
the procession would slow up long enough 
for an overworked presidential staff to 


he President's Weele- 
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at White House 


Price Control, Taxes Vie for Official Attention 


the windswept hill of Arlington Cemetery 
with a cold sun flattening his shadow on 
the ground. 

He recalled a question often asked Ser- 
geant York and other veterans of the first 
World War: “What did it get you?” And 
he recalled the answer made by the Ten- 
nessean: “The thing they forgot is that 
liberty and freedom and democracy are so 
very precious that you do not fight to win 
them once and stop. Liberty and freedom 
and democracy are prizes awarded only to 
those peoples who fight to win them and 
then keep fighting eternally to hold them.” 

In President Roosevelt’s mind there was 
little doubt that the people of America 
agreed with that answer. The people, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “believe that liberty is 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
...@ known soldier asked a question 


catch its breath. Each problem dumped 
on the President’s desk was countered by 
another problem. Decisions on neutrality 
revision collided with decisions on price 
control, tax matters jostled labor matters 
for attention, diplomatic questions rubbed 
elbows with administrative answers. 

The week was hectic. Mr. Roosevelt, 
despite his short-lived head cold, looked 
better than at any time since the Panzers 
began to roll, realized more than ever be- 
fore that events were casting his country- 
men and himself into an historic mold. 
He said so in fact, standing bareheaded on 
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worth fighting for. And, if they are 
obliged to fight, they will fight eternally 
to hold it.” 

“We know,” the President added, “that 
it was, in literal truth, to make the world 
safe for democracy that we took up arms 
in 1917. It was, in simple truth and literal 
fact, to make the world habitable for de- 
cent and self-respecting men that those 
whom we now remember gave their lives. 
They died to prevent then the very thing 
that now, a quarter of a century later, has 
happened from one end of Europe to the 
other.” The American people, the Pres- 


ident said, know their obligation now. 

The day after the House voted on 
change in the Neutrality Act, the Presi- 
dent was asked by a newsman whether he 
thought that the close vote didn’t show 
signs of national disunity rather than 
unity. The President gave a flat “no” to 
the question. 

The President was asked whether the 
American people underrated the serious- 
ness of the Far Eastern situation. He 
shook his head, said “no.” He was asked 
if the country overrated the situation. He 
admitted that it was a difficult question to 
answer, depended on what was meant by 
“overrate.” The questioner replied: that 
there might be war right away. To this 
the President gravely shook his head again, 
said he sincerely trusted not. Otherwise, 
on the Pacific situation, the President gave 
short answers—don’t know—to long ques- 
tions. 

At one point during the conference the 
President was handed a penciled message 
from one of his aides reporting that the 
Government had decided to withdraw™ 
American marine detachments now’ sta- 
tioned in China. The President was told 
that there had been a good deal of specu- 
lation about the withdrawal. To this Mr. 
Roosevelt had a short answer—don’t inter- 
pret. 

On only one point was the President 
drawn out—housing. He said that the 
whole housing situation was in a terribly 
complicated state. The complications arise 
from the necessity of deciding whether 
defense housing should be constructed on 
a permanent basis or whether the thou- 
sands on thousands of new homes being 
erected for defense workers should be put 
up on a temporary basis. What the Presi- 
dent is hoping for is a two-way program— 
with the U.S. Housing Authority continu- 
ing its permanent low-cost, slum-clearance 
program and a central agency unifying the 
three or four different agencies now han- 
dling temporary projects. 

At the week end conscientous sightseers 
strolled by the White House as usual, their 
cameras clicking an image of a symbol. 
Cataclysmic changes in the nation’s for- 
eign policy hadn’t changed the building’s 
looks—any sightseer could tell that at a 
glance. It would, however, take more than 
a glance at the occupant of the oval offic& 
to figure out what pertinent labels history 
would designate for his work. Last week a 
prophet would have been impertinent if 
he had even tried. 
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CADILLAC’S THIRD YEAR OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION. Selected in 1939 to make parts 
for Allison airplane engines, Cadillac has 
consistently exceeded production schedules. 


AO“ ANNIVERSARY 


AGAIN-THE FINEST CAN BE YOURS! 


LOOKING AHEAD—wouldn’t you 
rather have a Cadillac to see you 
through the months and miles? 
Wouldn’t you rather put your 
trust in Cadillac’s advanced de- 
sign and uncompromising quality P 

You can! You can look forward 
to almost endless trouble-free 
miles behind Cadillac’s mightiest 
V-8 engine. You can contemplate 
years of restful riding in the 


most comfortable interiors ever 
created by Fleetwood. You can 
do it because again there’s a 
Cadillac at alow price. 

Compare it with any other ear. 
Ask owners what Cadillac’s 
matchless engineering does for 
stamina and long-range economy. 
Then let your foresight tell you 
why, this year, more than ever, 
it's wise to buy the best. 
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Ir has been said many times how much the automobile has had to 
do with the shaping of America and the lives of its people. 


Perhaps not enough has been said about the vital part it plays today, 
or the contribution automobile dealers have made and are making. 


All over the country, willing hands are hard at work on production 
of goods needed for national strength and security. 


Once these goods would have been made in factories with the work. 
ingmen’s homes close by, so as to be within ready walking distance” 


of the job. 





Today, a parking lot for every modern factory is a first requirement. ® ¢6 
Men drive to work not only from the immediate neighborhood, but de 
from distances of twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five miles or more. to 


It is essential to these men—and to the country as well—that their 
cars be kept in good running order, and that they be able to get 
replacements when their present cars reach their last mile. 


Here is where the services of the local automobile dealer become 
indispensable. 
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| He both sells and services cars — mew cars and used cars. He is a 
source of personal transportation — dependable, daily transportation 
—at all prices and for all purposes. His service 
confined merely to keeping cars running — it aims likewise to keep 
them efficient and therefore consuming the minimum of oil and 


gasoline. 


Today, with new-car production curtailed, these 
supplementary services become more important than 


' ever, to him and to you. 


eal partner in progress with us, with his 
“© community and with his country, he is 


t ” 

ut devoting his best efforts 
to his job—and thus 
pulling together with 

sir 
the rest of us for 


| the good of ~ 


all. 
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11,000 “Jeeps Could be Made from Steel 


Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


More and more preformed wire rope is being demanded 
by American industry because it lasts longer—reduces fre- 
quency of machine shutdowns for replacements—steadies 
production—is easier and safer to handle. Therefore, it 
saves both time and money. 


That is reason enough for its specification during normal 
times. But these are not normal times. Today preformed wire 
rope is a national necessity because, through lasting longer, 
it conserves steel which America vitally needs. 


For instance, the steel conserved this year by the longer 
service of preformed wire rope would be enough to build 
more than 11,000 United States Army reconnaissance cars. 


* Preformed wire rope benefits both you and the Nation. 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 







































Question of the Week 
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Should Vessels Flying the American Flag 
Carry Lend-Lease Aid to Belligerent Ports? 


Jacob Gould Schurman 


Bedford Hiils, N.Y.; Ambassador to Ger- 
many, 1925-30; Former Minister to China, 
Greece and Montenegro; President, Cornell 
University, 1892-1920, 


answers: 


In our own self-defense American-flag 
vessels should be permitted to carry lend- 
lease materials and other supplies to bel- 
ligerent ports. By delivering these lend- 
lease cargoes to Great Britain and other 
countries supporting the cause of democ- 
racy and fighting Hitlerism we should be 
implementing the congressional policy of 
the Lend-Lease Act. 


Michael Francis Doyle 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Member, Permanent 
Court of International Arbitration at The 
Hague; Vice President, League of Nations 


Association; Member, International Con- 
ferences, American Bar Association, 
answers: 


The United States has always main- 


SESBained the principle of the freedom of the 


Tao 
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seas. The fact that it voluntarily agreed 
to limit this principle temporarily as a 
sacrifice to prevent war, does not mean 
that it should be done indefinitely. We 
now find that this surrender has been in 
vain. American vessels have been subject 
to attack. 

For the maintenance of our national 
honor and the upholding of the principle 
so soundly American, we should see that 
the seas are free to the American flag in 
every part of the world. To do otherwise 
is to give the mastery of the world to oth- 
er nations and permit ourselves to be 
placed under the domination of those who 
would be our enemies. 


Senator Barbour 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Commerce and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

We cannot escape recognizing the des- 
perate seriousness of the whole situation 
in the world today. Therefore, American 
ships should be allowed to carry lend-lease 
and other war materials into belligerent 
ports because the whole intent of our for- 
eign policy is to render all possible aid to 

teat Britain and the other nations who 
are locked in this titanic death struggle 
with the Axis aggressors. 

And we simply must do whatever has 
to be done in order to see that the muni- 
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Repeal by Congress of those sec- 
tions of the Neutrality Act which 
prohibited the arming of merchant 
ships and prevented American-flag 
merchantmen from entering com- 
bat zones has brought to the fore 
the question whether American 
vessels now should carry lend- 
lease aid and other war materials 
into the ports of belligerent coun- 





tries. To obtain a cross section of 
opinion on this matter, The United 
States News asked authorities on | 
international law, officers of the 
Navy and legislators this question: 
Should American-flag ves- 
sels carry lend-lease mate- 
rials and other war supplies 
into belligerent ports? 
Answers are presented herewith. 








tions and planes and tanks and other ma- 
terial actually reach their destination. For, 
otherwise, obviously our foreign policy 
would be merely an empty gesture. 


Senator Van Nuys 


(Dem.), Indiana; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; Member, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

I do not believe that American-flag ves- 
sels carrying lend-lease materials and other 
war supplies should enter belligerent ports, 
because, if we arm our merchant ships and 
send them into belligerent ports—probably 
under convoy by units of the American 
Navy—we may expect as a logical se- 
quence our entrance into a second World 
War as a shooting belligerent. 





—Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL YARNELL 


We hear much today about freedom of 
the seas. It is true that we are entitled to 
send our vessels wherever we please, as a 
legal right under international law. But it 
is not a question of legal right, but of wise 
policy whether we enter danger zones and 
jeopardize the peace and security of Amer- 
ican interest. 


Senator Bailey 


(Dem.), North Carolina; Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 


answers: 

In voting for the modification of the 
Neutrality Act, I had in mind that Amer- 
ican vessels would proceed to carry lend- 
lease materials and other war supplies into 
friendly belligerent ports. Otherwise, why 
were the modifications proposed? 

As [ interpret Hitler, his intention, man- 
ifested by his guns, is to drive our shipping 
off the seas. The answer to this is to put 
our shipping back on the seas. 

This will call for convoys and will result 
in shooting, but the shooting will not be 
new—the shooting has been going on some 
time. 


Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Retired); Newport, R.!.; Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1936-39; Commander, 
Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, 1931-33; 
Commandant, Pearl Harbor Naval Station, 


1933-36, 
answers: 

The attempt to remain clear of war 
through prohibition of entry of American- 
flag vessels into so-called belligerent areas 
has failed. 

American-flag should be per- 
mitted to carry cargo to any belligerent 
port unless such port is blockaded in ac- 
cordance with rules of international law. 
Abandonment of law results in anarchy. 


vessels 
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Mediation Board Ruling on Captive Mines Approved by Editors 


Some commentators see 
failure to lay down 
definite Government policy 


The Defense Mediation Board’s deci- 
sion to reject demands for a closed shop in 
the “captive mines” dispute is overwhelm- 
ingly approved by commenting newspa- 
pers. Many editors interpret the Board’s 
action as a well-merited blow to the per- 
sonal power of John L. Lewis; others see 
it as the basis of a firm Administration 
labor policy which will reduce strikes in 
the future. 

Some writers, however, contend that the 
Board failed to lay down a settled policy 
respecting the closed shop, thus leaving the 
door open for further trouble on this issue. 

“Whatever the final outcome of the dis- 
pute,” declares the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Ind. Dem.) , “Mr. Lewis suffered a com- 
plete moral defeat when the Board voted 
9 to 2 against his demand for the closed 
shop. If the DMB had yielded on this 
point, the yielding would have been a 
notice to every irresponsible labor leader 
in the country that he had only to strike, 
or threaten to strike, and the United States 
Government would give him the closed 


shop.” 

“This overwhelming verdict,” affirms 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.), “means that the Government, 


through the Mediation Board, has at last 
adopted a firm policy against use of its 
power to compel membership in unions. 
That is the only sound and safe policy. 
If it had been laid down long ago, much 
trouble might have been avoided. It all 
adds up to a pretty clear indication that 
the Government has finally determined to 
require responsibility of labor, and that 
at least some labor leaders have found 
that out.” 

On the other hand, the New York Wail 
Street Journal (Ind.) argues: “The Board 
made no decision on the general merits 
of the closed union shop. It said’ only that 
in these particular mines the closed-shop 
provision should be inoperative for the 
duration of the agreement, that is, until 
March 31, 1943.” 

“In effect,” states the Journal, “the 
Board proposes that the United Mine 
Workers and the CIO generally defer 
their closed-shop drive on the steel indus- 
try for a little more than one year.” 

“The Mediation Board’s policy,” adds 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “has 
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been inconsistent or contradictory. In the 
case of the captive mines it rejects the 
union shop, yet recently in the case of the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany it ordered the owners to agree to a 
‘maintenance-of-membership’ clause which 
meant the same thing as the union shop.” 

“The voting of two labor members with 
the majority was most gratifying, ob- 
serves the Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.). 
“It seems to show that there are questions 
on which labor members of the Board can 
disassociate themselves from partisanship 
and consider only the public welfare.” 

In the opinion of some newspapers, re- 
jection of the Board’s recommendations 
by the United Mine Workers would result 
in restrictive legislation on union activity 
during the emergency. Thus, the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
warns: “The Administration is no longer 
in a position to continue its policy of ap- 
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peasing labor at the expense of general 
welfare. Congress is in a mood to pass 
legislation outlawing strikes in defense in- 
dustries. The public is aroused and _ will 
approve any step necessary to keep de- 
fense production going at full speed.” 

“At least we can comfort ourselves,” the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) (Ind.)  con- 
cludes, “with the surprising show of back- 
bone on the part of the Mediation Board. 
It is too bad that this courage came at 
such a late date.” 

“The growing feeling that legislation is 
needed to prevent unjustified strikes,” says 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“is reflected in Washington, where high 
administrative officials in the field of pro- 
duction are reported to favor a proposal 
to forbid defense strikes unless they are 
approved in a secret-ballot election by a 
majority of workers in plants that are af- 
fected.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





“Japan’s Special Envoy: Press 
Weighs Chances of His Mission 


Relations between the United States 
and Japan are approaching a final crisis 
which may determine whether there is to 
be peace or war in the Orient, according to 
the almost unanimous opinion of the na- 
tion’s press. Majority of the editors be- 
lieve that Japan’s special envoy, Saburo 
Kurusu, has little chance to effect a rec- 
onciliation unless he makes substantial con- 
cessions from previous Japanese demands. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Star Times (Ind.) 
declares: “On the emotional plane, Mr. 
Kurusu should be received in Washing- 
ton with reasonable enthusiasm. It is no 
secret that America would like to avoid 
war with Japan. Yet the key to the ques- 
tion is not what we prefer. It is whether 
Japan plans further aggressions. If she is 
willing to make any concessions, that in- 
formation is a secret. What she apparent- 
ly wants is a license to maraud against our 
interests without any retaliation.” 
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“Secretary of the Navy Knox,” con- 
cludes the Star-Times, “spoke the sober 
truth when he said events in the Pacific 
were tending toward a ‘collision.’ ” 

“Mr. Kurusu’s presence,” affirms the 
Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Moni- 
tor, (Ind.), “will not guarantee the suc- 
cess of negotiations if the Japanese aim is 
to press for any such terms as have re- 
cently been put forward by semiofficial 
Japanese newspapers. The only big  bar- 
gaining point in Japan’s favor is the Unit- 
ed States’ desire to keep out of war in the 
Pacific while engaged in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. But the U.S. cannot place much 
hope in Japanese assurances on this ques- 
tion while Japan remains in a role that 
requires her to play the Axis game.” 

“The coming of Kurusu,” adds the Keo- 
kuk (Ia.) Gate City & Constitution Demo- 
crat (Ind.), “precipitates a new crisis in 
the relations between Japan and America. 


Kirby in New York Post 
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The official organ of the Japanese Foreign 
Office has published a ‘seven-point’ pro- 
gram, calling upon the United States to 
accept Japanese predominance in East 
Asia. Certainly, the United States would 
never agree to such a demand. Most of the 
Japanese threat is pure bluff.” 

“The Japanese Cabinet’s envoy might 
as well know,” asserts the Kewanee (IIl.) 
Star-Courier (Ind. Rep.) , “that we are on 
to Tokyo’s rotten game of treachery, that 
we will not stand for any further aggres- 
sion. Furthermore, he'll learn we are not 
going to sell China down the river, even 
if we have to blow the whole Japanese 
fleet out of the water.” 

On the other hand, some editors em- 
phasize the remaining possibilities of solv- 
ing the points of disagreement between the 
countries. Thus, the (O.) 
(Rep.) notes: “There is no 
casus belli in the Pacific situation except 
as it may be 


two Canton 


Repository 
created under Germany’s 
grand strategy for winning world domina- 
tion. Japan and the U.S. are not natural 
enemies. If they allow themselves to be- 
come embroiled in war, both will be playing 
the role of dupes to Hitler’s Machiavelli.” 

“The policy of this Government,” points 
out the New London (Conn.) Day (Ind. 
Rep.) , “must, in expecting Japan to fore- 
sake her aggressive attitude, evidently find 
some sort of modification. ‘It is not to be 
expected that China will be sold out by 
this nation. Yet Japan, if a rapprochement 
is to be effected, must be offered some 
alternative to the ‘encirclement’ of which 
she complains and the economic pressures 
which have been brought heavily to bear 
upon her. It is obviously not enough in 
the condemnation of Japan’s expansionist 
policies to offer her nothing in her own. 
interest except our platonic good will.” 

“We cannot imagine what it would be,” 
states the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.), 
“but a deal to save the essence for the 
U.S.—and ‘save face’ for Japan—might be 
made. A fact indicative of possible com- 
posure lies in that Japan has given no hint 
of feeling obligated to enter the war, un- 
der her compact as an Axis member.” 

Calling attention to Prime Minister 
Churchill’s that Great Britain 
would declare war on Japan within an 
hour if hostilities began between the Unit- 
ed States and Japan, the New York Times 
(Ind.) concludes: “The 
tions invoked against Japan by Great 
Britain, the U.S. and the Netherlands 
Indies would be lifted if she terminated 
her collaboration with the Axis and aban- 
doned her efforts to conquer all of East 
Asia. Perhaps this is too much to hope 
for. But if Kurusu is not prepared to make 
some concessions of this sort, his long 
journey will have been in vain.” 
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Labor Week 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


New Flare-Up of AFL-CIO Warfare... 
Rivalry Among Unions Over Pay Rises 


Union Warfare. Fight between AFL and CIO is threat- 

ening to break out on a serious scale. 
The President’s effort to make peace between the competing 
organizations has failed. Even the mild-mannered CIO presi- 
dent, Phil Murray, is sharpening his hatchet. Mr. Murray is 
accusing the AFL of “arch treachery.” That’s just about the 
strongest language Mr. Murray ever uses. Unless the Gov- 
ernment moves to head off the reprisals, pickets picketing 
pickets will cause plenty of delays to a total defense program. 
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—Wide World 


AFL ACTION on the Mediation Board confused more than 
Mr. Murray and his CIO aides. Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
of the AFL took the initiative in supporting the CIO de- 
mand for a closed shop in the captive coal mines. Inside 
the Mediation Board, Mr. Meany moved that the Board 
grant the CIO demand. His motion was seconded by an- 
other AFL man, James Wilson. Then these two AFL men 
argued in support of the CIO. But when voting on the 
AFL resolution, the Federation sent two alternates to the 
Board and the alternates voted against the closed shop. 


AFL MOTIVES for blocking the CIO campaign aren’t hard to 
find. If the Mediation Board had granted the closed shop, 
it would have (1) foreclosed any hope the AFL might 
have of improving its position among the coal miners; (2) 
intrenched the CIO in steel and shipbuilding industries; 
(3) aroused such a reaction in Congress that all closed- 
shop agreements might have been outlawed—and the AFL 
has more closed shops to protect than the CIO. 


CRAFT UNION Leaders George Lynch (Patternmakers) and 
W. A. Calvin (Boilermakers) cast the anti-closed-shop 
votes for AFL. Their attitude is best expressed by Mr. 
Lynch: “All too frequently the ‘goon squads’ of CIO have 
used overt acts in an attempt to compel our craftsmen to 
become unwilling members of their mass organizations.” 


CIO MACHINERY for retaliation is set up ready for use. For 
a year John L. Lewis has carried the CIO fight against 
the AFL almost single-handed. He has prepared an or- 
ganization to challenge the AFL in several fields heréto- 
fore looked upon as AFL monopolies—building construc- 
tion, trucking, building maintenance, hotels and bakeries. 
Up to now, Mr. Murray and his followers have been in- 
clined toward a working arrangement with the Federation. 
Now it appears that Mr. Murray is ready to join the 
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“let’s get the AFL” bloc. And with Mr. Murray’s active 
aid, especially for a CIO drive in the construction field, 
the conflict will be intensified. 


Defense Policy. Government’s attitude toward labor’s 

war is seen in the President’s warning 
to the AFL convention at Seattle last month: “In this hour 
... organizational rivalries and jurisdictional conflicts should 
be discarded.” For the time, Mr. Roosevelt has put by his in- 
sistence that AFL and CIO unite. Now he is trying only to 
avoid new delays to defense production, whatever the cause. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN already is stumping the country, warning 
union leaders that the President means what he says. To 
a CIO gathering at Detroit, the codirector of OPM laid 
down the law: “Labor must learn to settle its family quar- 
rels without work stoppages ... We must not indulge in 
the suicidal practice of raiding. . . . Let us sink our petty 
differences in the common cause—the cause of freedom.” 


Competition for Wages. Organizational trespassing isn’t 

the only expression of union 
rivalries. Competition between unions has reinforced the con- 
stant drive for higher wage rates. CIO took the initiative in 
forcing wages up last spring. It won, first, a dime-an-hour in- 
crease in steel and autos, then a dollar a day in the coal mines. 


AFL UNIONS were forced to move quickly because of CIO’s 
success. Today the AFL is prodding its unions with this 
advice: “If your wages have not risen by 74% cents an 
hour, you are not keeping pace with the general average. 
Living costs are up almost 8 per cent from last year and 
a further rise of 10 per cent is expected by spring. You 
will need a substantial wage increase to maintain your 
present living standard.” 


EARNING RECORDS, not wage rates, paint the most accurate 
picture of how workers actually have fared under the de- 
fense program. Wage rates do not reflect increased income 
from longer hours and substantial overtime payments. 
Earning records reflect both. Here, in chart form, is pic- 
tured the improvement in living standards of factory 
workers since the defense program began: 
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LIVING COSTS have gone up too. But as the chart shows, 
not as much or as rapidly. However, living costs have not 
yet leveled off. Wholesale prices, which go up faster than 
retail prices, already are 20 per cent over prewar levels. 
Present outlook is for another rise of 6 per cent in living 
costs by mid-1942. 
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DEFENSE STRIKES 


than 12,025 employes, held up work 
on defense projects for part or all of 


| Twenty-nine strikes, involving more 


ast week. The number of stoppages 
7 $ SIX less than the total reported a 
| week ago and is the second consecu- 
tive week of decline in strike activity. 

The totals: 

16 AFL strikes involving more 
than 6,155 employes. 

13 ClO strikes involving more 
than 5,870 employes. 





In the list below, the figures in pa- 
rentheses are the approximate number 
of employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


| Auto WORKERS: 


Cash Valve Manufacturing Corp., 

Decatur, Ill. (65) 
BUILDING TRADES: 

Ford Tank Plant, River Rouge, 
Mich. 

Naval Defense Projects (11), San 
Diego, Calif. (2,160) 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (750) 

Insuline Corp. of America, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

LaDIES GARMENT WORKERS: 

Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, 

Mo. (250) 
LEATHER WORKERS: 

Luce Manufacturing Co., Kansas 

—. Mo. (350) 
METAL TRADES: 

American Mfg. Co., Chattanooga. 

Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ll. 
(800) 

Lammert & Mann Co., Chicago. (30) 

Aircraft Welders, Burbank and San 
Diego, Calif. (300) 

Westinghouse Electric Co. (naval 
ordnance plant), Canton, O. 

Putp & PaPpeER WORKERS: 
Cleveland Container Corp., Cleve- 
land, O. (4 
RalLway CLERKS: 
Nat’l Carloading Co., Newark, N. J. 
TEAMSTERS: 

Pennsylvania Truckers, Allentown, 
Bethlehem and Easton, Pa. 
(1,000) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Paren Jacques Nold & Co., Carl- 

stadt, N. J. (50) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Mack Truck Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. (1,500) 
Novi Equip’t Co., Novi, Mich. (250) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Federal Stamping & Manufacturing 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
(530) 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Emery- 
ville, Calif. (400) 
Mine, Mitt & SMELTER WORKERS: 
Mountain City Copper Co., Moun- 
tain City, Nev. 
STeEL WoRKERS: 
American Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 
(1,400) 
Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(500) 


Pa. (350 
Pe we A Steel Co. (naval ord- 


John A. Roebling & Sons, Roebling, 
N. J. (150) 


| nance plant), Charleston, W. Va. 


FO, Triplex Screw Co., Cleveland. (600) 
ISCELLANEOUS: 


G. & O. Manufacturing Co., New 





Haven, Conn. (190) 
a 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., Lebanon, 
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DEVOTION TO DUTY IS A 
TELEPHONE TRADITION 


High morale, devotion to duty, ingenuity in 
meeting new circumstances and the ability 
and will to work with each other and with the 
public are traditional characteristics of tele- 
phone employees. 

Times like these not only demand these 
characteristics, they serve to create and extend 
them. 

Now, more than ever, the creed of tele- 
phone workers is expressed in these simple 
words .. . “We'll do our best to get your call 
through.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“The Telephone Hour"’ is broadcast every Monday evening over the N. B. C. Red Network 





Special Report: . 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








THE THREE-YEAR PLAN 


FOR AMERICAN VICTORY > 





Allocations: Impetus for Defense Through Wider Federal Controls 


Long-range implications 
of industrial rationing 
to raise arms output 


Until now, the defense program has 
“just growed.” With every new Hitler 
conquest, every lend-lease bill, the pro- 


gram increased by billions. The result was 
an acute case of growing pains, demanding 
better planning. 

Now planners are working out definite 
“beat Hitler” goals on the factory front. 
The intention is to set arms objectives, so 
that factory and materials schedules may 
This planning 
means Government control of industry on 
the greatest scale yet tried in the United 
States. 

What is emerging might be 
lack of an. official 
“three-year plan.” 


be planned accordingly. 


called, for 
American 
Already the outlines of 


label, an 


that plan have appeared in Government- 
directed expansion of steel, power, chemi- 
cal and other industrial capacity. As the 
battle industrial 
tinues, Government planning 
take on longer-range character. 
ficials talk of need for planning ahead at 


world for power con- 
tends to 


Some of- 


least five years on arms needs. 


Thus, under compulsion of war, na- 


Copyright, 1941, By 


tional planning is moving out of classroom 
discussion into reality. Previous New Deal 
into planning, such as NRA, 
TVA and crop control, pale beside the 
gigantic planning job now in the hands 
of defense officials. 

For the immediate future: Planning 
will be concerned chiefly with the con- 


ventures 


version of existing factory capacity to 
arms work. Only about 20 per cent of the 
nation’s industry now is busy on defense 
Defense Production Director 


Knudsen says 65 per cent of manufactur- 


orders. 


ing capacity must be turned to armament. 
Defense plans call for spending $98.300,- 
000,000 in addition to $10,700,000,000 al- 
ready spent. Funds aiready are available 
for $52,100,000,000 of the new outlay. 

The shift to defense work will be accel- 
erated through allocation of raw materials 
to industry. In its simplest form, alloca- 
tion means assigning a specific amount of 
steel, copper, aluminum or other material 
to a manufacturer or industry. This close 
control over materials is being substituted 
for the priorities system because the semi- 
voluntary priority method has been out- 
moded by the growth of the arms pro- 
gram. Guns are pushing butter out of the 
production schedules. 

But allocation is more than allotment 
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of materials. It calls for wide planning of 
industry—certainly that portion of indus. 
try destined to go into defense work. It 
means forcing some producers out of busi- 
ness by cutting off supplies, encouraging 
others to expand by assuring delivery of 
materials. Allocation, in fact, is a plunge 
into wholesale planning. 

In more detail, allocation holds the fol- 
lowing implications for major segments of 
business: 








Manufacturing: Planning in this field 
aims chiefly at conserving copper, steel, 
etc. For use in making tanks, guns and 
ships; and at forcing plants working for 
the civilian market into armament bus- 
ness. 

But these objectives open many poss- 
bilities for reordering industry. Allocation 
is a big word which may cover a lot of 
planning never before tried in this coun 
try. Defense planning also embraces sage 
and regional planning, such as housing 
electric power. Government can extend its 
economic control greatly by directing the 
flow of materials—saying what manufae 
turer shall get steel and when. 

Take farm equipment. That industry 
has been selected for the first experiment 
in planning through allocations. The United 
States, like Canada, is trying to stimulate 
dairy production for export to England. So 
Donald Nelson, director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, suggests 
it might be well to apportion materials to 
farm implement workers with an eye to 
increasing the output of dairy equipment 

Government policy on wheat is to re- 
duce acreage because a big surplus is ac- 
cumulating in North and South America. 
Hence planning logic calls for curtailing 
manufacture of wheat harvesting machin- 
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ery through the medium of allocations. 
Such planning might be carried far be- 
yond the primary objective of saving ma- 
terials. England has cut allocation of steel 
for making automobiles to less than 6 per 
cent of the prewar consumption. That 
saves a lot of metal for war use. At the 
same time it other problems. 
Motor plants can’t work without steel. So 
they shift into defense work. Fewer auto- J 


solves 


mobiles reduce the demand for gaso¥¥ 
and tires. The effects spread in busiiés 
and social activities. 

Through allocations of material, Eng- 
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Jand squeezes out or curtails many types 
of manufacturing beyond the category of 
war industry. Use of steel for toys, fur- 
niture, sporting goods, luxury items is re- 
duced drastically or barred entirely. 

But people must eat, even in wartime. 

wish cutlery manufacturers get 20 per 
cemt of their prewar consumption of steel. 
Allocating in this way—deciding how the 
nation should produce—is a huge _ plan- 
ning job, requiring a lot of thinking and 
research at the top. 

In this country, too, allocation of ma- 
terials will enable Government to say what 
industry or manufacturer may produce— 
and in what quantity. Sharp production 
cuts already have been ordered for auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, refrigerators. 
Priority control also has forced many pro- 
ducers in other fields to reduce operations 
or quit. 

These steps are only the beginning. 
Arms spending totaling $100,000,000,000 
in the next three years would require large- 


—Sieesis & Ewing 
DONALD NELSON 
SPAB on the farm 


scale conversion of factory capacity into 
armament work. Many “non-defense” 
plants must be put through the allocations 
wringer. Recognizing this, OPM is mov- 
ing into industry planning on a grand 
scale, 

Utilities: When OPM gets down to facts 
and figures on allocation of materials, util- 
ities are certain to rank high. The reason 
is that electric power is as indispensable as 
metal to war industry. England, for ex- 
ample, allots steel to utilities on the basis 
of 54 per cent of prewar consumption. 

Power, moreover, is a strategic avenue 
to national planning. Electricity is a base 
for location of industry, for regional plan- 
ye. TVA and the Columbia River power 

jects in the Northwest—started as New 
Deal ventures into regional planning—are 
being tied into war planning. TVA de- 
velopment is being increased by $150,000,- 
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But your weighing equipment must have “bullseye accuracy” EVERY TIME 
.-.or you lose! Yet, what human being can READ ... REMEMBER ... and 
WRITE weight figures accurately every time? Could YOU? Your expert 
accountants can’t! Be fair ... why expect the man at the scale to do it! 


Stop costly errors at their beginning ... remove the human factor with Toledo 
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WHAT BEN FRANKLIN 
OVERLOOKED 
WHEN HE MADE HIS WILL 


N HIS will, Ben Franklin left $5,000 to the 
City of Philadelphia for loans to workmen. 

Since then the fund has grown to more than 
$144,000. But, because the terms laid down 
by Franklin were so strict, no one borrowed 
from the fund for 52 years. 

To get a loan the workman had to be mar- 
ried, under 35, put up as security a first mort- 
gage upon real estate in Philadelphia, and pro- 
duce two “reputable’”’ citizens to testify to his 
moral character. 

It is a great credit to Franklin that he clearly 
recognized, so many years ago, that workers 
should have access to a source of cash credit. 
But Franklin could not foresee the many 
social changes that were to take place during 
the century and a half after his death. He 
could hardly anticipate that in the industrial 
society of today workers would have to be able 
to borrow on far simpler terms. 


Where workers can borrow 


To make loans on terms within the reach of 
working men and women is the job of the mod- 
ern family finance company like Household 
Finance. Here workers can borrow from $20 to 
$300 for emergencies largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. The loan is made in 
a simple, private transaction. Borrowers repay 
in small monthly installments. Last year House- 
hold made over 800,000 such loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 


The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments 
include all charges. Charges are made at the 
rate of 214% per month (less in many terri- 
tories on larger loans). Household’s charges are 
below the maximum rates authorized by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 


We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 





WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 


2 6 12 15 18 
pbaymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts = 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 








25.94 9.08 4.87 








100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 |s 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 12.11 |] 10.45 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 16.15 | 13.93 

129.71 | 45.39 “ A 





155.65 | 54.46 























Above payments include charges of 2%% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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000 to provide power for war industry— 
aluminum, chemicals, shell loading. 

This is regional planning—decentraliza- 
tion of industry—coming to life on a spec- 
tacular scale. Shift of war plants from the 
seaboard, behind the shelter of the Rocky 
and Appalachian mountain ranges, is one 
of the major phases of defense planning. 
Such planning takes final form as a de- 
cision on the granting of materials for a 
utility or a manufacturing project. 

Nearly 300 communities and areas are 
designated as defense centers. They are 
production hubs for airplanes, ships, guns, 
steel, aluminum and so on. These areas 
get first consideration in the distribution 
of materials, whether by priority or allo- 
cation certificates. 

Railroads: Anticipating capacity or 
near-capacity hauls of traffic in the next 
few years, railroads are buying locomo- 
tives and freight cars in the largest num- 
ber in many years. The carriers, like utili- 
ties, rate near the front for defense pur- 
poses. 

Still, the railroads may have difficulty 
getting all the equipment they want, even 
when rationing supplants priorities. Rail 
equipment builders require heavy steel 
plates. So do shipbuilders. It’s a question, 
in a showdown, whether Government plan- 
ners think ships or freight cars are most 
important for defense. 

The carriers, furthermore, face lend- 
lease competition. Rolling equipment is in 
demand for supply routes to Russia and 
China, also for hauling metals from mines 
in Latin America for shipment to this 
country. The United States, like England, 
may have to trim metal alloted to the 
railroads. 

Trade: Retailers won’t come under di- 
rect allocation control. They don’t use 
much raw material. But, indirectly, plan- 
ning of industry will mean much change 
in the assortment of goods offered at the 
retail counters. 

Many metal-using items will go off the 
counters entirely. Others will change in 
quality and appeal through use of plas- 
tics, wood, glass and paper instead of 
metals. Use of copper has been ruled out 
for a long list of products. Results will 
show up on the retail counters next year. 
Allocation of steel, now being studied in 
OPM, will have still greater effect in the 
manufacture of goods for retail trades. 

Department stores probably can count 
on a profitable business in “soft goods”— 
clothes, ete—even if allocation 
squeeze out many metal-using products. 
The toughest problem is how to keep alive 
dealers who specialize in automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and similar 
big items. Nobody has suggested a way out 
which won’t involve suspension of many 
dealers if nondefense industry is shaved 
to the bone in the allocation of materials. 

Exporters of manufactured goods will 
be hurt, too. But probably not so much 
as domestic dealers. The reason is this: 
The largest trade in manufactured goods 


shoes, 
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outside the British Empire is with Latin 
America. The United States is pledged to 
aid Latin America on supplies as part of 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

England, in allocating materials, rates 
exports ahead of domestic civilian needs, 
One explanation for this priority on ¢ 
ports is that Britain has to sell abroad in 
order to raise exchange for purchase of 
food and raw materials. Compulsion to 
raise exchange isn’t important in U.S, 
planning. But the Good Neighbor policy 
—hemisphere defense—is important. Lat- 
in America probably will get at least a 
fifty-fifty share in allocation of scarce sup- 
plies. 

Export trade, in truth, is one of the 
major phases of war planning. It comes 
under the head of economic warfare. This 
attempt to strangle the enemy on trade 
routes is directed chiefly through the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, headed by Vice 





—Wide World 
HENRY WALLACE 
Economic stranglehold 


President Henry Wallace. The board has 
the last word in allocation of materials for 
export trade. 

Trade planning under the Economic De- 
fense Board covers both purchases and 
sales abroad. An elaborate system of ex- 
port control is being evolved. This en- 
ables the board to control type and desti- 
nation of goods going abroad. Also, it 
has a voice in directing the purchase of 
raw materials, like copper and_ rubber. 
Such powers open the road to planning in 
many phases of hemisphere economy here- 
tofore left to the vagaries of laissez faire 
trade. 

For the long range: Planning, given a 
strong start in wartime, seems bound to 
become a lasting part of national policy. 


Machinery for planning is being exten gpa 
and improved in the name of war neeé. 


The Economic Defense Board, for in- 
stance, is intended to be a planning board 
for the postwar period, as well as for eco- 
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nomic warfare now. Postwar public works 
to ease the transition from war to peace- 
ful pursuits are being studied by various 
groups in Washington. 

The chief planning agencies are domi- 
nated by New Deal figures. Administra- 
hion stalwarts like Leon Henderson and 
Vice President Wallace, planners from 
years back, hold the majority power in 
SPAB, the nearest thing in the defense 
set-up to an over-all Government planning 
board. 

At the same time, businessmen are tak- 
ing a hand in planning, too. They include 
Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Nelson and William L. 
Batt, chief of OPM’s materials division. 
Mr. Batt, to many Government people, is 
No. 1 planner among businessmen active 
in defense work, an industrialist who be- 
lieves the nation’s economy has become so 
complex that planning on a large scale is 
inevitable. 

Businessmen likewise make their influ- 
ence felt through industry committees. 
These groups are organized under OPM 
commodity divisions to furnish Govern- 
ment with information and advice. They 
are patterned after industry committees 
organized in the World War, although 
they have less power now than in that 
short-lived planning interlude. Many stu- 
dents of government contend businessmen 
don’t get as much say in the new plan- 
ning as they should. 

Most probably concede 
necessity for extensive Government con- 
rol of industry in war. But long-range 
planning, for peace as well as war, is an- 
other matter. Businessmen tend to asso- 

ciate national planning with Government 
penetration into industry (as in electric 
power) , with state instead of private finan- 
cing of industry, with attempts to substi- 
tute “production for use” for the profit 
motive. 

Despite this hostility, planning is well 
on its way toward distant objectives. The 
longer the war lasts, the more time there 
will be for Government planning. Conver- 
sion of civilian industry to defense work 
probably will take a year or two. It will 
require months to work out allocations in 
the shift from priorities to rationing. If 
Hitler is still going strong when civilian 
industry has been converted, planning may 
have to proceed into long-range expan- 
sion of productive capacity all along the 
line in heavy industry. 

Should Hitler succeed in organizing the 
resources of Russia and conquered Eu- 
rope, the real race for industrial supremacy 
would be on. The “three-year plan” then 
would seem like a puny start. That, any- 
way, is what some planners are arguing 
now. 

Defeat of Hitler, on the other hand, 

_ Would leave this country with a lot of new 
lanning machinery. Would this machin- 
ery be scrapped? All that can be answered 
now is that many in Washington are try- 
ing to build up a strong case for postwar 
planning, too. 


businessmen 
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OU don’t have to sacrifice dis- 

tinction in your 1942 motor 
car in order to cut down your 
motoring costs. 

This beautifully flight-streamed, 
big, new Skyway Series Stude- 
baker Commander is América’s 
stand-out style car for 1942—a 
delight to drive and a marvel of 
riding comfort. 

Yet because Studebaker’s bril- 
liant engineers have streamlined 
all excess bulk out of its sound, 
solid structure, it operates with gas- 
oline and oil economy that would 
be a credit to a lowest price car. 

And Studebaker is steadfastly 
maintaining its long-established 
record for fair pricing by offering 
this smooth-performing Skyway 





wa 


with downright savings 


every mile 
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Series Commander at a figure that 
is decidedly moderate. 

See and drive it now at your 
local Studebaker dealer’s. If you 
wish, use your present car as part 
payment. C.1.T. terms. 

Prices and specifications subject 
tochange without notice—but Stude- 
baker quality will remain constant. 










FOR 
AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


Studebaker is building an 
unlimited quantity of airplane 
engines, military trucks and 


other materiel 
a ail 













New 1942 Skyway Series 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 


















































Floyd Odlum worriedly told Congress 
his overworked aides were facing break- 
downs. He didn’t think about his own over- 
work until his doctor ordered him to take 
a rest. He'll be back on the job of trying to 
save small 
soon. 


nondefense businesses very 
x * & 
Carl Shoup is one university professor 
who can jolt Congress. He is the real au- 
thor of Morgenthau’s — latest 
“withholding tax” plan. In the early New 
Deal days, Prof. Shoup, of the Columbia 
faculty, was a member of 


Secretary 


the original 
of economists advising 
the Treasury Secretary. 


“freshmen team” 


Saburo Kurusu’s qualifications as special 
envoy to the Capital include 31 years’ 
diplomatic experience, an American wife, 
three American-educated children, and a 
reported skeptical attitude toward Nazi 
boasts of world domination for the Axis. 


Chester Barnard has succeeded John W. 
Haynes as businessman adviser on taxa- 
tion to Secretary Morgenthau. Mr. Barn- 





People 


of the Weak 


ard, who came to Washington from the 
vice-presidency of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., is strong for the proposed 
pay-roll tax changes. 


% 


Harold W. Osterhout was virtually 


drafted by Leon Henderson to serve as 
executive officer of OPM’s Division of 
Civilian Supply. Washington made a per- 
sonal appeal to the National City Bank, 
of which he is assistant vice president, for 
his services. 


Harry Dalton knows the value of rayon 
to the The OPM. is 
congratulating itself on getting his services 
as rayon consultant for its Division of 
Purchases. He is a director of R. S. Dick- 
son Co., Carlton Yarn Mills, Shaw Manu- 
facturing Co., American Viscose Co. 


defense program. 


Elbert D. Thomas, Utah Senator, will 
not be surprised if the U.S.-Japanese 
crisis passes. Senator Thomas knows the 
Japanese people, having worked among 
them for years as a Mormon missionary; 
believes that a peaceful settlement can 








Are Saboteurs Watching 
Your Government Contract Work? 


Almost certainly! For there’s abundant 
proof that saboteurs are out to destroy 
or delay Defense Work whenever they 
can. There’s only one effective way rec- 
ommended to discourage such sabo- 
teurs—the complete protection of an 
Anchor Fence surrounding your plant 
property—and Anchor Fences around 
your power station, transformers, 
chemical storage, fuel supply and other 
vulnerable points inside your plant. 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


In this way you can protect your plant 
and personnel from outside saboteurs, 
and safeguard the vulnerable points 
from inside saboteurs who may be on 
your payroll NOW. Don’t delay! Send 
for an Anchor Fence Engineer today. 
Let him show you how to provide com- 
plete protection with a minimum of 
expense for guards. Write or wire to- 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6610 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





be reached if only enough effort is exerted 


“by both sides. 


* * * 
Donald H. Connolly, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator, is up in the air after work- 
ing hours. An engineer by profession, he 





Harris & Ewing 


FLOYD ODLUM 


is learning to fly because he wants to 
know aviation at first hand. He’s prac- 
ticing almost daily in an Army trainer, 
. se « 

George Buffington, is the man who’s go- 
ing to make the public tax conscious—and 
like it. The Chicago investment bankey 
isn’t at all disturbed by the fact that this 
is the Treasury Department’s most diffi- 
cult publicity job. He likes tough jobs. 


Clifton Woodrum refused to lie sick abed 
when it came time to vote on neutrality 
repeal. The Virginia Representative 
showed up with a much-needed “aye” bal- 
lot for the Administration. 

Jesse H. Jones is a stickler for simplicity 
in all things. He tells steel men it will be 
a simple job to finance plant expansion. 
He tells his aides to keep their memos to 
him simple enough to go on a single type- 
written page—and double-spaced, at that. 

% * 
Hjalmar J. Procope, Finnish Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, is one of the fa- 
vorites of capital hostesses. Making things 
a bit difficult now for all concerned is each 
fresh slap by the State Department to the 
Finnish Government because of its refusal 
to conclude a peace treaty with Russia. 
*% * * 

Edgar J. Kaufmann, like SPAB’s Don- 
ald Nelson, is an expert retailer. The OPM 
has just enlisted Mr. Kaufmann to advise 
on pricing and distributing problems for 
finished goods. Thumbnail of an expert 











retailer: Department store operator, presi arma 


dent of chain of stores, director of Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, trus- 
tee of American Retail Federation, presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh’s Labor Standards As- 
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sociation, member of University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Research Bureau for Retail Train- 


ing. 





* * 


Hamilton Fish, New York Representa- 
tive, may not be answering those ques- 
sm@tions a District of Columbia grand jury in- 
vestigating Nazi propaganda would like to 
have him answer. The House Judiciary 
Committee said the subpoena served on 
Mr. Fish “does invade the rights and 
privileges” of the House. Maybe, if the 
language of the subpoena is changed, the 
Committee will reverse itself. Tradition 
says it won't. 
* * * 
M. Leroy Whitney soon will have the 


steeliest minds in the nation working for 


Uncle Sam. Mr. Whitney, head of the 
Technical and Engineering Section of 


OPM’s Iron and Steel branch, is gath- 
ering experts from steel companies, auto- 
mobile companies and the Army and 
Navy to revise specifications and stand- 
ards for defense steel. 
+ * *« 

Philip Murray, CIO president, lunched 
with the President early last week, told 
newsmen il “very pleasant.” The 
next day he resigned from the Mediation 
Board because of the coal decision. 

A. D. Whiteside, famed businessman 
pinch-hitter in Government, is leaving as 
head of OPM’s Iron and Steel Branch to 
return to the presidency of Dun & Brad- 
street. He served under Bernard M. Baruch 
in the first World War; was called to help 
launch the NRA. 


Was 


* * 


Leon Henderson has the reputation of 


being a realistic prophet. His latest: “Time 
does not permit any administrator in the 
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REPRESENTATIVE FISH 


defense program to tolerate unnecessary 
innovation or experimentation in the so- 
cial or economic field.” 

Harry Bruno is the idea man behind 
those red-white-and-blue trains now tour- 
ing the nation, showing little industry what 
it can make for the Arsenal of Democracy. 
| Publicist for many aviation leaders, Mr. 
PO Brin. had little difficulty in selling Floyd 
Odlum the idea that exhibit trains were 
the fastest way of giving OPM’s message 
to the contract-hungry small manufacturer. 
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‘ee if you want to protect 


can if you want to increase 


co you want to get liberal income from 


YOUR CAPITAL 


a Pre-Planned Portfolio, pains- 
takingly prepared by our 
Research Department, will help 


you reach your goal. 





You are invited to send — without 


cost or obligation—for one or more 


Portfolios. Just indicate: 


(21) Your main objective — liberal 
income, appreciation of capital, or 
protection of capital; (2) The ap- 
proximate amount for investment; there 


are plans from $2,000 to $100,000. 


Address your request to Dept, *U” 
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MErRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Now Ready 

INDEX First six months 
of 1941 


The United States News 


An Index for the first six months 
of 1941 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the first six months of 1941; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
also for the last six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


S END us the names of any friends 
who would be interested in seeing a 
of The United States 
without charge. 


copy News 
The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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STOKELY-VAN CAMP, of Indiana- 
polis, one of the world’s largest can- 
ners of fruits and vegetables, bought their first 
Truck-Trailers in 1934. And immediately, they 
learned something important — that Trailers 
would enable them to double their sales territory 
from each distributing point! 


Why ? Because they could profitably pu// a big 
load with a small truck, but a truck big enough 
to carry that load would be unprofitable! 


NOW USE TRAILER FLEET 


So now, Stokely-Van Camp use a fleet of 12- 
ton Fruehauf Trailers—pulled by economical 
3-ton trucks—to carry produce to and canned 
goods from their 41 plants serving every corner 
of the United States .. hauls ranging from “just 
around the corner” to 800 miles or more. 


They learned how to benefit still further. 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS 
THEIR SALES TERRITO 
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PORK- BEANS 


THAT WAS ONLY THE START oF THER 
PROFITS FROM TRAILER HAULING 
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Trucks idle during loading and unloading were 
unprofitable . . and on shorter hauls they were 
idle as much as half of the working time. So 
they adopted the “shuttle system” .. one truck 
handles three detachable Trailers. Truck and 
driver are constantly busy . . while they’re pull- 
ing one Trailer, the second is being loaded and 
the third unloaded. And, although shuttling is 
sometimes considered as a short or medium- 
haul operation, Stokely-Van Camp uses it on 
runs as long as Indianapolis-to-Chicago. 


TRUCKS NOT HELD UP 

Their executives say: “While loading and un- 
loading our Trailers, we’re not tieing up valu- 
able trucks. You wouldn’t hold up a loco- 
motive while loading a freight car, would you?” 

However much your hauling operations may 
differ, it’s very likely that the Truck-Trailer 
method would be profitable for you, too. A 
Fruehauf transportation engineer will gladly 
study your job and advise whether you can use 
Trailers to advantage. Why not call him, today? 


* * * 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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Plus and Minus 
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Vrend of Aaserncam Puacisess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


A few figures tell the story of trouble ahead; tell the tale of growing in- 
flation, of accumulating pressures that may blow off the price lid. 

Telltale figures are these..... 

Cash outgo of the U. S. Treasury exceeded cash income in October, 1940, by 
$518,000,000. This was a near-record since the days of the veterans’ bonus. 

But: Cash outgo exceeded cash income in October, 1941, by the all-time high 
record of $1,808,000,000. This was a jump from $841,000,000 in September. 

In other words: The real outpouring of cash from the U. S. Treasury is now un- 
der way; is to gain momentum in the months that lie ahead. Effect is to be like 
that of paying one or two bonuses to veterans every month, month after month. 

That spells a record inflation of purchasing power. 

And: A record inflation of purchasing power, of dollars poured out that come 
to rest in the pockets of spenders, spells pressure for price increases in times 
like these when goods on which to spend are becoming scarcer. 

















In Congress: The idea still is that there's nothing much to worry about; 
that it's just as well to let people enjoy their new-found income. 

In the country: The idea is that the good old days are here again; that the 
dollars now flowing so freely are intended to be spent on long-felt wants. 

However: There's no escaping the fact of official figures; there is no es- 
caping the prospect that five or six months more of unrestrained increases in 
purchasing power will blow off the lid of inflation; will create new problems. 





All of this means..... 

Sudden White House interest in very heavy income taxes, in higher pay-roll 
taxes, in direct control over prices is real; is inspired by growing fear. 

Treasury efforts to stir Congress to action on taxes are sincere; are in- 
Spired by a conclusion that delay is going to complicate financing problems. 

The present leveling off of wholesale prices is temporary; is just the 
trough before another rise which may turn out to be substantial. 

A _ cost-of-living problem is generating; is to be filled with more political 
dynamite than the taxes that Congress is inclined to dodge to appease voters. 














Outlook now is for a 1941 price level averaging 88 per cent of 1926 on the 
BLS price index. This is a gain from 79 on the index for December, 1940. 

Outlook next is for a 1942 price level that will average 103-106 for the 
year; that probably will reach 110-115 before the year end. 

This would mean a gain of 19 per cent for the year. It assumes some action 
by Congress both to increase taxes and to establish stronger price control. 

Without that: A more marked and more irregular rise is indicated. 

It_ must be assumed that Congress, once its members understand the problem 
that now is developing, will act to deal with it; that steps will be taken to 
bring inflationary forces under control before a runaway situation appears. 














Henry Morgenthau is asking again for Congress action on a "withholding 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


tax." Roosevelt is adding his voice to Morgenthau's; is asking for early action. 
Reason why is this..... 
Any 1942 increase in regular income taxes would apply first in 1943. 
The problem is to draw off more 1942 income before it can be spent. 
The need: A tax that will be deducted from income as earned. That's a 
“withholding tax"; a tax similar in many ways to the present pay-roll taxes. 
But: The Treasury's proposal for a withholding tax is far more drastic than 
Congress will accept; is going to have to be modified to get attention. 








Morgenthau recommended the following....«. 

A continuance of the 10 per cent base rate of normal and surtax on incomes; 
a@ continuance of the graduated surtax rate on higher incomes. 

Then: A supertax to apply on income, with this tax withdrawn by the em- 
ployer before payment of wages to the worker. This tax to be 15 per cent. 

Also: An application of the withholding tax to all income, not just income 
over and above the exemption of $750 for single and $1,500 for married persons. 

That's a very drastic tax. In fact: It is a tax that would strike effec- 
tively at the inflation threat. Reason why is that, coupled with proposed in- 
creases in pay-roll taxes, it would take 25 per cent of a $3,000 net income. 

Congress might compromise as follows..... 

Keep the rates of tax to apply to 1941 personal income. 

Then: Create a withholding tax at rates far below those proposed by the 
Treasury. But: Set aside part of the revenue from that tax as "forced saving"; 
as income that would revert to the taxpayer after the emergency ends. 

Forced saving, or deferred spending, idea is taking hold slowly. 








Idea of pooling scarce materials, of permitting small nondefense industries 
to tap the pools to maintain operations, is being turned down. 
Floyd Odlum favored the idea; ,favored using it to "save" small industry. 
Donald Nelson is rejecting the idea; is willing to use it only temporarily. 
Reason for rejection on permanent basis is this: Only about 12,000 out of 
184,000 manufacturing concerns in U. S. now are working on defense business. 
And: Nelson figures that, if assured of an existence outside defense work, 
the mass of manufacturers will make no real effort to change over to defense. 
Intent is to force as many small industries as possible to adapt their op- 
erations to armament business, to struggle for a place in this new industry. 
However: Odlum's view is that they've already struggled and can't find a 
place; that it is necessary to create material pools for nondefense use if 
very many small industries are to be saved from extinction. 














Flow of defense orders increased in dollar volume during October. 

Army contracts, with Navy no longer reporting, totaled $1,361,000,000. Of 
these: At least $1,250,000,000 went either to Government plants or to big in- 
dustry. They were orders for aircraft and parts, for tanks, for ammunition, 
for automobiles and trucks among other things. 

Actually: Very little of the month's business was adaptable to work spread- 
ing. That's why officials are not optimistic about small industry's outlook. 

Trend of industrial activity continues upward; continues to gain according 
to the expected pattern. In October: FRB adjusted index was about 163 against 
160 in September. Rising armament work is offsetting some decline elsewhere. 

Prospect is for modest gains through the remainder of this year and in 
1942. Limited plant capacity and limited material supplies are tending to put 
a limit on the rate of expansion; are serving to impose a ceiling. 

U. S. industry now is running at very near its capacity. 
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Wau sel yes 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
rt and administrative decisions: 





sg | 
Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- | 
sions and rulings of courts and _ | 
Government bureaus. In making | 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
| consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
| in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- | 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 





YOU CANNOT paying State 
sales and use taxes on materials you use 
as a cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor for the 
Government. The Supreme Court holds 
these taxes apply even though they ulti- 
mately are borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


avoid 


YOU CAN probably continue to buy 
rugs and other floor coverings at pre- 
vailing prices. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration agreement with 

ufacturers to maintain until Decem- 
15 prices quoted on October 13. 


announces an 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to conduct normal 
relations with bank without 
subject to consumer credit regulations. The 
Federal Reserve Board holds that ordinary 
bank loans are not subject to regulations, 
even though renewals may be contemplat- 
ed, provided that they are not made with 
violation of regulations in mind. 


your being 





* * * 


YOU CAN expect cooking ranges to be 
sold in the future without metal covers 
that ordinarily are used when the stove is 
not operating. OPA has requested stove 
makers to maintain current prices, and 
suggest elimination of covers as one way 
to offset admittedly increased cost of pro- 
duction. 





* * * 


YOU CAN get a high preference rating 
on materials if you are engaged in rebuild- 
ing used machine tools. You cannot, how- 
ever, sell the rebuilt tools to buyers who 
are not engaged in defense work. 

* * +. 
OU CAN sometimes successfully resist 
inion’s attempt to reopen a bargaining 
Om utract to include a greater number of 
@ Workers. The Labor Board holds in the 
tase of one defense industry that repre- 


rs 
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Mr. Wright builds P-40’s 


in a cow pasture... 


| 


ig you looked east from the Buffalo 
Airport a year ago you saw green fields. 
Today you see one of the biggest, most 
modern factories in America. It’s the 
amazing new Curtiss-Wright plant where 
since last July, the famous Curtiss P-40"s 


have been swarming out in fast-increasing 


numbers to join the U.S. Army Air Corps 


and the R.A. F. 








THE MARINE WAS BORN (to serve the lake 
and canal transportation that made Buffalo a 
great inland seaport as early as 1850. It grew up 
with America’s railroads. It was the first Western 
New York bank to use the airlines for speedier 
out-of-town collections. With 90 affiliated Marine 
New York 
State, it is helping to speed defense deliveries in 
America’s No. 1 Defense Area. 


Midland banking offices throughout 





First U.S. single-seat fighter plane to reach 
mass production, its latest model, the P-40E, 
carries six 50 calibre machine guns. As Mr. 
Burdette Wright, Vice President and General 
Manager of the Curtiss Airplane Division is 
proud to explain, “ By sticking to one basic 
design, we’ve been able to incorporate the 
latest refinements of war experience, and act- 
ually increase production at the same time!” 
Since 1917, Mr. Wright’s company has been 
a customer of the Marine Trust Company. 
“A friendly relationship,” Mr. Wright com- 
ments, “with a bank whose resources even 


our 5-fold expansion could not outgrow.” 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


— 
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SIS of Christmas Greetings 


From spruce trees and other evergreenscomes wood pulp that goes into the paper 
on which The United States News is printed. So when you give United States 
News subscriptions as Christmas Gifts, you literally give presents that carry the 
spirit of Christmas the year around. 

In the thoughtfulness of your gift, in the long-lasting character of your gift, as 
in the actual evergreen content of the paper this magazine is printed on, you ex- 
tend the friendly holiday spirit the year around. In fact, in EACH subscription 
you really give FIFTY-TWO GIFTS, a gift for every week in the year. 

Give subscriptions to business associates, to club member friends, to big cus- 
tomers, to key employees, to favorite neighbors, for example—in other words, 
give this magazine to people who, like yourself, appreciate the importance o 
“being up” on national affairs. 

There are aspects of national happenings that affect us in occupational groups, 
or affect us in the Nation as a whole. There are aspects of national affairs that 
affect you and your friends personally, in the pocketbook, in conveniences, in lib- 
erties. Both these basic aspects of National Affairs are covered in The United 
States News. We take up whatever affects the Nation as a whole, and whatever 
affects the individual. 

So, give subscriptions to The United States News. If you give one subscription, 
the price is $2 per year. But if you give two or more subscriptions the price is 
$1.50 each per year. That’s a very neat saving. And one of the two or more sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 per year may be a one year extension of your own subscription 
from its present expiration date. Save money on gifts, save money on your own 
subscription by ordering two or more subscriptions. 

You will find a handy post card to the right, ready to be filled in and mailed to 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Historic Gift Card FREE 
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When subscriptions go to people in Canada, add 
to the above gift rates the extra postage charge 
of $1 per year; to foreign countries other than 
in Central and South America, add $2 per year; to countries 





At no additional cost, we will send to each 
friend an attractive gift announcement 





ecard penned in with your name, showing 
the Nation’s Capitol as it was 100 years ago in 


in Central and South America, no extra postage charge. 1841. 
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gntation questions are u:...:.. uuring the 
initial one-year term of the contract, de- 
gite a union claim that enlarged pay rolls 
had altered circumstances. 





* * * 


U CAN probably get parts and 
equipment to repair elevators and esca- 
lators in your building. A blanket A-3 
priority rating has been given to manu- 
facturers for repair parts. 


YOU CAN now replace some worn-out 
factory equipment with more modern 
models. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment has amended a general maintenance 
and repair order to permit more modern 
installations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN reclaim from a_ bankrupt 
broker the securities he purchased in your 
name if they are still identifiable. A fed- 
eral circuit court holds that such reclaims 
do not involve a question of preference 
against the broker’s assets. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent employes “sep- 
arated” from your plant because of re- 










duced operations, arising from lack of ma- 
terials, from voting in a collective bar- 
gaining election. The Labor Board holds 
these workers are employes within the 
meaning of the Wagner Act. 

* + * 

YOU CANNOT negotiate a contract for 
delivery of bituminous coal over a 12- 
month period with the option of renewing 
the contract. The Director of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Division rules that such op- 
tions violate the Bituminous Coal Act, 
which restricts deliveries under contract to 
a 12-month period. 


YOU CANNOT prevent employes hired 
to guard company property from organ- 
ing for collective bargaining purposes. 
The Labor Board holds that their right 
of self-organization may not be denied on 
the ground that they perform confidential 
and disciplinary tasks for their employer. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell second-cut cotton 
linters to plants outside the chemical in- 
dustry. This material now must be used 
exclusively to manufacture purified cot- 
ton linter pulp, the Priorities Division of 


OPM rules. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT export vegetable dyes 
band tanning extracts under a general ex- 
license after Nov. 20. The Office of 
rt Control has revoked the general 
license as of midnight on that date. Ex- 
ports to Great Britain, Canada, Northern 
Ireland and U.S. bases are permitted. 
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YOU CANNOT, according to one fed- 
eral court, prevent employes from suing 
you for back wages under the Wage-Hour 
Law, even though the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator had found only recently that 
the act applied to your business. Terms 
of the act became effective Oct. 24, 1938, 
the court holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN train employes in air raid 
protection without having to pay them 
for the time spent in training. The Wage- 
Hour Division rules that such training will 
not ordinarily be considered “hours 
worked,” provided that training programs 
are attended voluntarily by employes. 


YOU CANNOT represent that you sell 
tailor-made or made-to-measure men’s 
clothes when in fact you deliver ready- 
made garments. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission holds that such representations vi- 
olate the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


* ~ oo 


YOU CANNOT object to the declared 
value of your capital stock, made by a 
deputy internal revenue collector, when 
he filed a capital stock tax return for your 
company after the company had refused 
to make a return. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds that the deputy’s decision is 
binding in such instances. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT advise workers to deal 
directly with you, instead of through a un- 
ion. Labor Board contention that such ac- 
tion violates the Wagner Act is upheld by 
a federal circuit court, which holds that 
the employer’s advice is not protected by 
constitutional right of free speech. 


* * * 


YOU CAN offer special installment con- 
cessions in selling air conditioning equip- 
ment and furnaces during “off seasons.” 
The Federal Reserve Board interprets its 
regulations to include these items as sea- 
sonal goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay less than 40 cents 
an hour to employes engaged in the woven 
underwear, commercial knitting and 
woolen industries. The Wage-Hour Di- 
vision has set this wage as a minimum for 
those industries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN remit money to persons in 
countries where exchange is blocked if the 
money is to be used for payees’ living ex- 
penses by: (1) paying the dollar amount 
of the remittance to a domestic bank, for 
credit to a blocked account of a bank in 
the blocked country, or (2) by buying for- 
eign exchange from a person in the United 
States who has a license specifically au- 
thorizing the sale of such exchange. 
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FOR DEFENSE 


Save Gasolene 


and Dil 


Through Cities Service 


For many years, the late Henry L. 
Doherty, founder of Cities Service 
Company, was guided by the belief 
that our national superiority rested 
on the frugal use of our vast oil re- 
serves. In ihe present emergency, 
the results of his efforts assume 
their full significance for every 
gasolene and oil consumer. 











One prominent example is the Cities 
Service Power Prover. This scien- 
tific instrument quickly and accu- 
rately measures the amount of 
gasolene being wasted by any auto- 
motive vehicle. Through it, gaso- 
lene and oil economies up to 30% 
frequently have been effected. 





Cities Service also developed 
the Heat Prover, which measures 
the combustion efficiency of oil bur- 
ners, enabling both the home owner 
and the industrial plant to get full 
heating value from fuel oils. 


If you own a plant or a home heat- 
ed by oil--if you run a fleet of trucks 
or just a private car, find out now 
how you can conserve with these 
phone our 


services. Write or 
nearest office. 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 





Cities Service Oil Company — Chicago, 
New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Syracuse. 

Cities Service Oil Company, Limited — 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Company—Shreveport, 


Little Rock, Jackson, Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Charlotte, Nashville, Richmond, 
Miami. 
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Growing Solidarity for Hemisphere Defense 
. .. Extension of Government Trade Controls 


Good Neighbor effort to achieve a united Pan-American 
defense front is being put to a test as 
result of the approach of the United States to all-out shoot- 
ing war. The vote in Congress for sending armed merchant 
ships into war zones raises the question how far Latin Ameri- 
ca will go in support of the President’s foreign policy. That 
question can’t be answered definitely now. But signs point to 
a growing sense of solidarity among hemisphere nations in 
face of the threat of more intense warfare on the seas. 


BRAZIL, biggest Latin-American coun- 
try in population and area, is draw- 
ing closer to the United States, both 
in trade and military ties. Brazilian 
policy showed friendly leanings 
toward German-Italian power after 
the collapse of France. Now Presi- 
dent Vargas vows Brazil will fight 
for hemisphere defense. Naval and 
air bases are fortifying Brazil’s vul- 
nerable Atlantic Seaboard against invasion from Africa. 


—Acme 


VARGAS 


ARGENTINA, long oriented to trade with Europe, is being 
forced into the hemisphere economic pattern, for lack of 
markets elsewhere. This makes for better relations, as il- 
lustrated in recent signing of a commercial pact with the 
United States. Argentine policy seems to be shifting in 
favor of the United States, but the tendencies aren’t 
clear-cut yet. 


MEXICO, most important neighbor to the south, sides firmly 
with the United States on anti-Hitler policy. Old differ- 
ences are being settled so that friendship across the Rio 
Grande may be improved. Dispute over payment for 
seized oil properties, however, has blocked full agreement 
on claims. 


CUBA is unquestionably on the side of the United States. So 
are most other nations around the Caribbean. Natural 
trade hookup of Caribbean countries to U.S. now is 
strengthened by heavy purchases of sugar, metals and 
other commodities; also by the new string of air and naval 
bases from Bermuda to Trinidad. Idea of a Caribbean 
economic union under U.S. protection is entertained in 
some quarters. 


CANADA moves in step with the United States on hemi- 
sphere defense policy, takes the lead occasionally in eco- 
nomic matters. Example of leadership is the Canadian ex- 
periment in total price control. But application of price 
ceilings is postponed until Dec. 1. Meanwhile, U.S. price- 
control policy may clarify. Canada can’t make control 
work without help from this country. Full U.S. entry into 
war would mean still closer tie-up on trade with the 
Dominion. 


Control over inter-American trade by governments is being 
extended for defense purposes. Blacklist of the 
United States now contains about 2,700 names of German- 
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Italian firms and individuals. More additions are under study. 
The aim is to dry up hemisphere sources of Nazi financial 
support. Latin America also is extending government control 
over exports and imports, partly to solve internal supply 
problems. 


LATEST addition of more than 500 names to the blacklist hits 
some big factors in South American business. Example is 
the Italian-controlled firm of Pirelli, a leading maker of 
electrical goods in Brazil. Brazilian Government still can 
intercede to get supplies here for the blacklisted firm, but 
the effect is to increase the role of gov :rnment in ruling 
commerce. 


THUS FAR, banks, newspapers and motion picture houses in 
Latin America aren’t hurt much by blacklisting. Banks 
get liberal treatment out of the desire to avoid snarling 
trade additionally. Free speech ideal shields newspapers 
and motion pictures. Distribution agencies and branches 
of German and Italian business concerns are most nu- 
merous on the list. 


MORE coffee plantations are expected to be blacklisted, sim- 
ilar to the listing of German growers in Guatemala. Thi: 
may stir kickbacks against the list. Colombia, second larg- 
est coffee grower in South America, is a center of out- 
spoken criticism against U.S. blacklisting. 

Problem of supplying Latin America will be studied in- 

tensively. Economic Defense Board is preparing 

to present the case on hemisphere needs to the Supply 

Priorities and Allocations Board. Major decisions may take 

months, because exports have to be pieced into the over-all 

supply and demand picture. 


PLANS for converting United States civilian industry to de- 
fense work are sure to cut supplies on the market next year, 
including the chief export to Latin America—automobiles. 
But: Basic export needs will be supplied. The United 
States can’t risk wrecking business in South American 
countries by denying critical supplies, such as_ steel. 


Common urge for trade among hemi- 
sphere countries is remov- 
ing old barriers. William LaVarre, chief 
of the American Republics Unit, Com- 
merce Department, lists these barriers: 
(1) poorly developed industry in Latin 
America; (2) dearth of dollar exchange; 
(3) crude transportation; (4) com- 
modity surpluses; (5) unpaid debts. 


LAVARRE 


TODAY: Latin America is receiving the richest dollar return 
in many years from U.S. buying of wool, copper, coffee, 
sugar, etc. Necessity is forcing development of home in- 
dustry, new crops and mining. Air and land transportation 
is being improved, partly in behalf of hemisphere defense. 
Way is opening for payments on defaulted debts. These 
are the real Good Neighbor trends. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A. aad Ways” 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


For Labor; Against Racketeers 


Sir:—Is it not possible—here in the 
“land of the free and the home of the 
brave”—to halt the labor bosses’ war 
against our Government, our workers in 
defense industries and our citizens in gen- 
eral? 

For the insolent, arrogant, criminally 
flagrant interference with the nation’s 
preparations for defense is actual war. 

There is common talk of framing new 
legislation that would prohibit strikes in 
defense industries as the solution. 

The main fault of such legislation plan- 
ning is that it would punish the worker 
instead of restraining the labor racketeers 
who are the fomenters of these strikes; 
who compel workers to engage in these 
strikes unwillingly. 

The answer to the impudent and trea- 
sonable threats of labor bosses to wreck 
the defense program is not new legislation 


Sewing constitutional rights from the work- 





er; but repeal of the law which has placed 
in the hands of labor racketeers the power 
that has created this perilous situation and 
which has concurrently robbed the worker 
of rights which are inherent in every citi- 
zen. 

Lansdowne, Pa. S. Rem Warren 


* * * 


‘Forced Savings’ for Workers 

Sir:—I submit an idea, which may strike 
a responsive chord among other workers, 
regarding proposed deduction from pay 
envelopes, contending that any plan of 
the Administration to restrict purchasing 
power of workers by imposition of taxes 
on their earnings is blind economics, in- 
asmuch as it is an incorrect approach to 
the problem. 

However, if such plan is finally adopted, 
it should consider giving the worker bonds, 
similar to our present defense bonds, with 
equivalent interest rate but restricted as 
to redemption and negotiability—restrict- 
ed as to redemption so as to permit grad- 
ual redemption during the “lean days” 
which must inevitably follow this infla- 
tion, and nonnegotiable so as to protect 
him against anticipation or discount, 
thereby assuring the workers all of the 

vtection of social security. 

By such a plan some part of the cost 
of our defense effort can be financed and 
at the same time accomplish Administra- 
tion objectives, all of which may be by 
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Helping American 
Business To Cross 


Bridges 


T has taken 27 years to accu- Established 1812 

mulate the knowledge available 
to American Business today through the 42 Latin- 
American branches of National City. In 1914 the 
first overseas branch of an American national 
bank was established by National City in Buenos 
Aires. Since, there has been steady pioneering in 
gathering first hand knowledge of local business 
technique and interpreting the laws and customs 


of each country. 


This experience is at the disposal of American 
business. It will help to bridge the many differences 


of language, custom and local conditions. 


Closely tied into the daily work of our veteran 
staffs is a group of officials at Head Office, all of 
whom have had “on the spot” experience and 
devote their time exclusively to Latin-American 
relationships. American Business is invited to use 


our unparalleled facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 



































dinners or at “snacks”. 





( Extra fine flavor, 
| bouquet, and char- 

acter are apparent 
immediately .... 


Great Western American Table Wines 


suggest moderation in drinking, induce re- 
laxation, and enhance the latent good qual- 
ities of many foods.... whether at formal 


Sauternes Port Tokay Catawba 
Sherry Claret Burgundy Muscatel 
(Up to 21% Alc. by Vol.) 
Uniformity of type and quality as dependable 
as our Vermouths and world-famous 
Champagnes. 


Great Wistorn 


RICAN 


Made, bottled and sealed in 
the 81-year-old cellars of the 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N.Y, 















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 


effective. Send 


the address at 


which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 


Plaza are moderate? 


Henry A. Rost, 
President and 


Managing Director pak Le 


FIFTH AVE. 


* FACING CENTRAL PARK «+ 


TAN 


NEW YORK 








the machinery already set up to handle 
the present Social Security program. The 
worker will have received tangible evi- 
dence of his investment in Government, 
together with the resultant increment, to 
whom of right it belongs. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


The Rail Wage Finding . 

Sir: —The emergency fact-finding board, 
in recommending wage advances for the 
railway industry as a unit, proclaimed its 
desire to be fair to labor without a word 
as to the possibility of such action being 
unfair to property owners. 

The conclusion arrived at was weak be- 
ause it temporized with sound business 
prudence and ethics for the sake of pacifi- 
cation. The railroad committee, in accept- 
ing an advance, has shown scant consider- 
ation for the rights of stockholders; never- 
theless, having done so, it should do pre- 
cisely as it agreed. 

Supposing the labor leaders order a 
strike, such action might well be treated as 
a treasonable offense and troops furnished 
to protect those who are willing to work, 
with the shortage of workers, if any, 
cruited from other sources. 

A generous gesture from an industry in 
healthy condition cannot properly be 
made the measure of what an impover- 
ished industry, relieved but for the mo- 
ment, might be expected to do. 


New York City AsHLEY BiGELow 
* * * 


Frep P. Kemp 


re- 


For a World Political Order 


Sir:—There can’t be any America first 
without an abandonment of civilization. 
An American interpretation of civiliza- 
tion and democracy in isolation is a trav- 
esty. What we must have, if the human 
race is to consolidate its hard-won gains 
and continue to progress, is a werld polit- 
ical order along the lines conceived by 
Taft, Wilson, and the leading minds of the 
first World War period. 

If we go to war it will be because there 
is no other course left open to us. The sit- 
uation will be one in which not to fight 
threatens the soul with a worse fate than 
to fight at whatever cost and sacrifice. 
San Diego, Calif. L. GaviILan 


* * * 


Azores for Our Defense? 
Sir:—For many months, since I have 
felt that the U.S. was destined actively to 
enter the war, I have wondered why the 
Azores and the Cape Verde Islands did not 
figure in our plan for the defense of this 
hemisphere, for I consider them equally 
important as some of the other occupied 
bases. So the-sooner ‘we can arrange with 
Portugal to take them over, the better; 


although, with a Europe dominated by 
Hitler, Portugal would doubtless have a 


hard time deciding to let them go. 
I established, organized and equipped 
our base in the Azores Islands, with head- 
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quarters at San Miguel, in August, 1917, 
and commanded the base for several 
months until relieved by Rear Admiral 
H. O. Dunn. 

I also have been at the Cape Verde Is. 
lands on several occasions and likegj 
know their importance. 

Hvco W. OsterHAus 
Rear Admiral, U.S. N. (Retired) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


* * * 


Taxing Small Salaries 

Sir:—In your issue of November 7 sev- 
eral professors of economics, a president 
of a university, a Senator, and a Repre- 
sentative, aired their views on the taxation 
of pay roll employes. 

The maximum pay of a small town pay- 
roller is $1500 a year. Few receive more 
than $900 a year. Uncle Sam collects 1 
per cent of their salary at present, and 
Secretary Morgenthau wants to increase 
it to 6 per cent. The news from Washing- 
ton calls for another tax on pay-rollers’ 
earnings. 

These measures indicate a determina- 
tion to soak the poor. If these professors 
and politicians would try living on $900 
to $1,500 a year, they might conclude that 
“it is better not to know so much than to 
know so much that is not so.” 

Orange City, Iowa Wetts S. Suort 
President, Northwestern State Bank 


* * * 


The Burden of Taxes 4 
Sir:—Whatever system of taxation may 
be selected, it should be recognized that ul- 
timately all taxes are shifted to the shoul- 
ders of citizens of lower incomes, generally 


oppressing those least able to bear the 
burden. A sales tax should be the last re- 


course. Incomes in the higher brackets 
should be taxed first; next, actual general 
nonessentials; next (and all the time), 
lands and tenements unoccupied by owner. 
Under an efficacious system, all lands 
not occupied by the owner for production 
and merchandising should revert to the 
people through the Government. Govern- 
ment should be the sole landlord among 
free and equal people. 
Darwin Ketioce Pavey 
New Orleans, La. 


* * * 


Citizenship for Filipinos 
Sir:—Thousands of Filipinos now living 
in Continental United States, most of 
them married to American women, are 
neither citizens nor aliens. They desire to 
become citizens, but are denied this right 
simply because the country where they 
came from is so located in the Far East 
that they are “racially ineligible for natu- 
ralization.” For the sake of democracy, 
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Congress should legislate “An act for oe 


naturalization of Filipinos who were in 
the United States prior to the enactment 
of the Tydings-McDuffy Law.” 

Chicago, Il. Emit L. EvaNnGe.istTA 
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Kurusu Flies Out 


By Our Own Japanese-American Schoolboy 


TOKYO:—A Foreign Office spokesman lapsed into baseball 
slang in explaining the mission of Saburo Kurusu, special envoy 
to the United States. “We Japanese are fond of baseball, you 
know,” he said. “So you might describe Mr. Kurusu as a pinch 
hitter.’"-—News item. 

Hon. Gen. Tojo 

Premier of Hon. Japanese Gov’t. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

Hon. Sir:—Please to excuse not necessary letter of advices 
from humble Japanese-American schoolboy, but same very 
happy to informing you American peoples also fond of base- 
balling. 

Consquaintly, Hon. Tojo, very important you told Hon. 
Kurusu how to find his way around the bases in U.S., on 
account of maybe he not even get to first base in Washington 
(D.C.). 

We American peoples very unfond of squeeze plays like are 
popular in Tokyo and Berlin. Knowing inside baseball very 










good, U.S. State De- 
WHo You partment and Hon. 





BATTIN’ FoR, 


Gouna Pauat Roosevelt deranging to 


catch Japanese between 
second base and third, 
if get that far, or be- 
tween Shanghai and 
Dutch Eastern Indies. 
Permit humble Jap- 
American schoolboy to digest to you not to try stretching 
infield hit into three-bagger. 

Trusting too that Hon. Yourself supplied Hon. Kurusu with 
official program so he can be telling the players on American 
team. In Japan are numbering players? This side ditto, but 
only one player got number, same are Hon. Roosevelt, No. 1. 

Who are No. 2 player who can tell? Maybe Vice President 
Hon. Wallace, who have no vices, maybe Hon. La Guardia. 

Just in same, very important baseballer like Hon. Kurusu 
know Hon. Bill Batt, Hon. Senator Ball and Hon. Sec. of Navy, 
who knox out a hot one into Pacific bleachers every oncely. 
Also Hon. Fee Fly. 

When Hon. Kurusu coming to Washington (D.C.) please 
to be told not to paying attention team called Senators, always 
in bottom of league. 

Very importance man in U.S. are a Hon. John L. Lewis, who 
are owner of miner leagues. Hon. Lewis thinks game should be 
played according to his rules, which is three strikes by his 
team equals home run, for him. When this making some of 
we American peoples mad, Hon. Lewis say: “Okay, you not 
play ball with me, miner leagues all being hold-outs.” Or 
maybe hold-ups. Not can tell from here, but looking alike. 

Anyhow, on Washington (D.C.) team easy to know who 
pitching. Always is Hon. Roosevelt. Not so easy knowing who 





rs e catching. Sometimes only two mens on U.S. team, some- 
a i. 9, sometimes looking like mob scenery. Who playing at 


first, you maybe demask? “America First,” somebody holla. 

Proberly not so, Hon. Tojo. America First playing outfield. 
; j ying 

(Conversing about outfield, here in U.S. is very hard now 
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telling Left from Right since Russia admitted into the league. 

Anyhow again, since using 9-Power Team in World Series of 
1921, U.S. thinking maybe same number are unlucky, and are 
always changing. Very difficult for foreign peoples who some- 
times thinking some Americans on their side; very difficult for 
some Americans also who find foreign peoples playing on their 
side, so all is upmix like sukiyaki. 

Also Hon. Kurusu should be unfooled by who are batteries 
for today. Long time ago umpire annoint: “Batteries for today, 
Corcoran and Cohen”; 
nextime, “Batteries for 
today, Knudsen and 
Baruch,” and now may- 
“Batteries, 
etc., Henderson and Nel- 
son,” but it just only 
Roosevelt all the time, 
like Santa Clause just 
your old man. 


be saying, 





STEALING BASES 





Another importance matter for Hon. Yourself to conjugate 
is about stealing bases. This are not according to U.S. rules— 
anymore, anyhow. Any attempt by Japanese team to steal 
bases like Sumatra, Java or Singapore proberly making Amexi- 
cans stopping playing with base balls and using cannon balls 
in place of. 

& in this kind of baseball, when you get hit by pitcher you 
do not take your base. 

Americans putting plenty of steam on ball when playing for 
keeps, Hon. Tojo, and you knowing old proverb, where is 
steam must be fire. Anybody who deform you to contrary are 
giving you foul tip. 

Right now U.S. are in second innings of elimination series 
with Nazi. The germanish style is depend upon Hitler-and-run 
play. Nobody knowing yet what are the score, but heavy hit- 
ters not yet at bat. Germanish team knocked out a few liners, 
carrying Panama flag, but Americans thinking they got plenty 
good men in dug-out and as soon as get waivers on Nye and 
Wheeler will be knocking germanish screwball pitcher out of 
box, or out of pillbox into pine box. 

Anyhow, once more, Hon. Tojo, this humble person hoping 
you have been elucidated that Americans people also knowing 
about base ball. Insig- 
nificant self very hope- 
ful Hon. Kurusu wise to 
great double play of 
Roosevelt to Churchill 
to Stalin. 

If Hon. Kurusu com- 
ing here to go to bat for 
Japanese Army, proba- 
bilities are being he will wind up with no hits, no runs, but 
plenty of errors. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yugotta Ichi 

P.S. or, if your idea to sacrifice so Germany can advance, 
please remember you get no credit in final box score. 
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PHOTOCOPY 


RECORDS, BLUE PRINTS, CONTRACTS, ETC. 
IN ACTUAL REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


Today, as never before, efficient Rectigraph copy- 
ing by photography is replacing outdated, slow, 
costly methods...cracking bottlenecks...speeding 
defense production for hundreds of concerns, large 
and small, Exact photocopies of anything written, 
printed, drawn or photographed are quickly pro- 
duced at low cost by Rectigraph. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Fastest of all copying methods— 
Rectigraph is easy and econom- 
ical to install and operate... 
requires no darkroom... saves 
hours on rush jobs. 


INVESTIGATE RECTIGRAPH NOW! 


Write Dept.428for complete factual 
information—and when you do--ask 
for new free booklet, “How to Save 
\ Time and Money with Photocopies.” 


HALOID 







MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Senp us the names of any friends who 

would be interested in seeing a copy of 

The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 125 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share out of current earnings 
on the outstanding Common 
Non-Par Value Shares of the Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of 
December, 1941, to the holders of 
| the Common Non-Par Value 
| Shares of record at the close of 
business November 22, 1941. The 
books will not be closed. 
HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, November 12, 1941 | 
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The Push for Higher Taxes 
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In Race Against Inflation 


Presidential pressure on Congress for 
new taxes to act as a brake on inflation is 
explained by this fact: Increases in the 
cost of living now are keeping pace with 
advances in income. This is a distinct 
warning of inflation. 

American individuals in September re- 
ceived $8,099,000,000, highest on record 
for the month. This was 2.1 per cent more 
than was paid in August, and on an an- 
nual basis would represent a record na- 
tional income of $92,000,000,000 a year. 
Prospects are for even higher payments in 
the months ahead. 

However, the Commerce Department re- 
ports that “real income”—the amount of 
goods dollars will buy—was no higher in 
September than July. In other words, ris- 
ing prices are offsetting increasing pay- 
ments in wages, dividends and interest. 

Another warning comes from the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, which 
found living costs in October 1.2 per cent 
higher than September. In a year, living 
costs have increased 7.5 per cent and now 
stand only 9.2 per cent below the level of 
October, 1929. 

The President wants legislation to pre- 
vent this trend from breaking bounds be- 
cause “inflation is itself a most inequitable 
type of taxation.” His program is to con- 
trol prices by law; to lower purchasing 
power by taxes, and to reduce the Govern- 
ment’s nondefense outlays. 

The tax program. Details of the Treas- 


ury’s latest proposal, now indorsed by the 
President, remain to be disclosed, but in 
broad outline the program includes: 

A withholding tax of 15 per cent on 
all wages and salaries, regardless of 
whether wage-earners now are subject 
to regular income taxes. The same levy 
is likely to apply to dividends, inter- 
est, rents, and other payments. The tax 


would be deducted at the source~— 
in the case of wages, from pay 
checks. 


Higher Social 
workers and employers — increasing 
from 1 per cent on each to 3 per cent. 

Both the withholding and the Social 
Security levies would be placed on top 
of normal income taxes, but withhold- 
ing levies could be deducted when 
computing income subject to normal 
tax. 
Congressional 


Security taxes on 


reaction has been cool 
toward this proposal, but White House 
pressure promises some higher levies be- 
fore many months pass. 

Reason for opposition. Congressmen’ 
reluctance to adopt the Treasury progr 
is explained by the fact that it would 
saddle another $4,800,000,000 tax bill on 
the American people. And Congress just 
voted $3,500,000,000 in new levies. Next, 
year, moreover, is an election year and 
Congressmen fear a taxpayers’ protest at 
the polls. 

More specifically, the new tax proposals 
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would hit low incomes hard for the first 
time. A man with a $500-a-year income, 
for example, would pay $90, against $5 
now paid in Social Security levies. A 
single person’s net income of $3,000 would 
be subject to a 25.4 per cent tax, instead of 
yee 4 per cent levy under present law. 

The Treasury’s purpose is explained in 
aletter from President Roosevelt to Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which said: “If these 
he taxes are to restrain inflation, they should 
If be directed mainly at that part of the 
national income which is being devoted to 
the purchase of civilian goods.” 

Commerce Department data show that 
the bulk of increased income payments are 
going to wages and salaries and the con- 
clusion is that low-income groups are bene- 
fiting most from defense spending. This 
explains the President’s request that these 
incomes be taxed—and taxed heavily. The 
same group, however, can exert tremen- 
dous pressure in elections, which accounts 
for Congress’s reluctance to follow Admin- 
istration advice. 

Forced savings is another anti-inflation 
project now being studied carefully by the 
Treasury. This plan has a twofold goal: 
(1) to reduce purchasing power now, and 
(2) to increase buying power after the 
emergency when amounts taxpayers saved 


ol F would be repaid by the Treasury. 

- Compulsory savings plans are being ex- 
© ff plored largely because current sales of de- 
4 fense savings bonds are not attracting low- 
ls 


i. ezincome groups. The Treasury is finding 
RAD iicuity in marketing its issues, but 
“ Ff the $1,800,000,000 in bonds sold to date 


, have come from regular investment chan- 
, nels. To soften inflationary tendencies, the 
“) § Treasury wants individuals to buy a bond 
id §. : - 

; instead of an automobile, a kitchen range 
a 


or a new house. 

Is Latest compulsory savings plan is at- 
"| tributed to Vice President Wallace. This 
proposal suggests tying savings directly 
into purchases by forcing buyers to buy 
defense savings stamps when they purchase 
luxury goods. To buy a $1,000 automobile, 
for example, a purchaser would have to 
buy in addition a $100 defense bond. To 
buy a $10 radio, $1 worth of defense 
stamps would be required. 

Advantages claimed for this plan are 
that buying itself would be checked, in ef- 
fect, through higher prices, but that prices 
themselves would remain more stable. In 
addition, the purchaser would be laying 
aside a portion of his current income until 
the emergency is over. 

Nondefense economy is another pro- 
posal to counteract inflation by tending to 
reduce federal deficits. This project now is 
being explored by a joint congressional 
committee headed by Senator Byrd of 
Virginia. The Senator wants to trim Gov- 
ent expenses by $1,500,000,000 to 
y 92000,000,000. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, a com- 
mittee member, opened this study with 
specific suggestions for saving $1,000,000,- 
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000 in the national budget. He pointed to 
highways, rivers and harbors, reclamation, 
agriculture and youth projects as budget 
items which could well be trimmed. 

By reducing construction projects, Mr. 
Morgenthau argued that Congress could 
aid defense through lowering expenditures, 
releasing man power needed in defense 
plants, increasing materials needed for de- 
fense and building up a backlog of projects 
that would continue employment in the 
postwar period. 

The Treasury outline also recommended 
consolidating the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administra- 
tion into a Bureau of Defense Training, 
with elimination or drastic reduction of 
the regular activities of these agencies. 
Re-examination of grants to States by the 
Office of Education was urged. 

Drastic cuts in subsidies to farmers ap- 
peared again on Mr. Morgenthau’s list, 
and, in addition, he suggested reduced ap- 
propriations for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Rural Electrification 
Administration. In urging economies, how- 
ever, the Treasury head said no reduction 


should be made in funds now being 
spent to aid the undernourished, such 


as the food stamp plan, or in Farm Se- 
curity appropriations for distressed farm 
groups. 

Price controls also are on the Adminis- 
tration program to prevent inflation. Ac- 
tion on the pending Steagall price-control 
bill is promised soon in the House, but 
the measure is satisfactory to few persons. 
The bill provides for a single price admin- 
istrator, but places no control over wages 
and permits ceilings on agricultural com- 
modities only after prices reach points still 
higher than at present. Another disap- 
pointment of Administration price con- 
trollers was the weakening of enforcement 
provisions by removal of licensing fea- 
tures in the original draft. 

The outlook. Present indications are 
that Congress is in no hurry to adopt in- 
flation controls now considered urgent by 
the Administration. The price-control bill 
appears due for extended debate in the 
Senate, and the House Ways and Means 
Committee has yet to bring tax proposals 
out of the pigeonhole. Budget economies 
offer only a slight inflationary brake even 
if they are substantial. 

Reason for the Administration’s plea for 
haste, however, is apparent from the latest 
Treasury deficit figures. The size of the 
Treasury deficit is a rough measure of 
the inflationary consequences that can 
follow. The October deficit is estimated at 
$1,800,000,000 and this figure is expected 
to jump to $2,000,000,000 in the next few 
months. 

In the opinion of the Administration’s 
advisers, Congress must act quickly on 
taxes to prevent an inflationary price rise 
in the next few months. Observers are 
saying that a delay of six to nine months 
might result in a price rise as large as in 
the last World War. 
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YO! HO! HO! AND A 
BOTTLE OF RUM! 


ONG before Long John Silver 
and Sir Henry Morgan, rum had 
gained favor in many lands. Good 
cooks early learned its value for 
flavoring sauces, pastries, confec- 
tions. Today it is used extensively as 
prime ingredient in a variety of bev- 
erages adaptable to all seasons. 
Tall, icy drinks for summer—cosy 
cockle-warmers for winter—with rum 
quickening the joy or the solace of 
welcome, companionship, God- 
speed. 


In addition to our fine domestic rums, 
countless casks, kegs, cases of rum 
are imported from the sun-jewelled 
West Indies—from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, from Haiti, Trinidad, 
the Virgin Islands, and from the dis- 
tant Philippines and Netherlands 
East Indies. 


Rum, its distilleries and warehouses, 
and numberless other products in for- 
eign lands are insured by the AIU. 
Our worldwide organization makes 
this U. S. Dollar coverage and ser- 
vice available to companies with 
foreign interests. Under present con- 
ditions they will find unusual advan- 
tages in our services, through their 
insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 


340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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Tokyo Concessions Near? . . . President’s Concern 
Over Inflation . . . Wanted: A Labor Negotiator 


Japan’s special envoy, Saburo Kurusu, 
is empowered to offer tangible, even 
if limited, concessions in his effort to 
prevent war and to reopen trade be- 
tween this country and Japan. 


x k * 


The Japanese are completing a large 
airport in northern Thailand from 
which they can strike by air against 
the Burma Road, over which Ameri- 
can supplies are flowing to China. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is arranging de- 
liberately not to see Japan’s new en- 
voy until that diplomat has tipped his 
hand to State Secretary Cordell Hull. 


x * * 


The White House is in the market for 
a negotiator of labor disputes who can 
get results in settling the big argu- 
ments without forcing the President 
himself to intervene. Mr. Roosevelt 
wonders why it is that all of the really 
big disputes end up in his lap. 


x & 


Leon Henderson believes that a bit 
of fast footwork occurred behind his 
back when the House Banking Com- 
mittee voted out its version of the 
price-control plan. Mr. Henderson 
thought he was assured of a plan 
more acceptable to him. 


x * * 


The idea of postwar planning is so 
popular among Officials that even the 
Lend-Lease Administration is think- 
ing of a division‘to do this planning. 
Postwar planners are becoming as 
numerous in Washington as war plan- 
ners. 


x * * 


Proposals for diverting labor and other 
materials into expansion of industry 
on a grand scale are being frowned 
upon now in the Office of Production 
Management. The idea is gaining 
ground that the United States should 
concentrate on converting civilian in- 
dustry to defense work, rather than 
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use steel and other strategic materials 
for building new plants. 


x *k * 


Col. William Donovan, as Coordinator 
of Information, is running head on 
into an argument with the State De- 
partment over the issue of spheres of 
activity in foreign lands. 


x xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt finally is showing genu- 
ine alarm over the prospects of price 
inflation. The President, after his ex- 
perience since 1933, wanted to see 
some real inflation before becoming 
convinced that there could be any. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau is convinced that 
Congress will change its mind about 
need for drastic increases in the taxes 
levied against all income when it starts 
to study the sensational increase that 
now is occurring in the Treasury’s 
cash outgo. 


xk * 


There’s a proposal under consideration 
to place Japanese firms in Latin Amer- 
ica and in Shanghai under the bans of 
this country’s blacklist. It is argued 
that there is some leak through these 
firms to Germany. 


xk * 


Mexico turned Japan down cold when 
the Japanese Government sought to 
find an oil source in Mexican fields. 
But then the Mexican Government 
wanted to know what this Govern- 
ment could give in the way of favors 
for a good turn done. 


x * * 


Some important officials are suggest- 
ing that if Congress really wants to 
save money it might turn its eyes to 
defense expenditures rather than to 
nondefense expenditures. 


xk * 


The British are reported to have 
downed one or two unseen night-flying 
Nazi bombers with their new secret 


electro-magnetic finders. It was to 
work on the mysterious “electric eye” 
of the antiaircraft forces that the 14 
American technicians who recently 
lost their lives at sea were going to 
England. 


a 


State Department has the biggest 
voice in the drafting of this nation’s 
blacklist, one of the chief instruments 
of economic warfare against German- 
Italian influence in Latin America, 
Blacklisting proposals, therefore, are 
making a lot of room for verbal fenc- 
ing among diplomats. 


x kk 


Next target of the Senate’s special de- 
fense committee, headed by Senator 
Truman of Missouri, is likely to be 
the dollar-a-year men of the defense 
organizations. The Senator is prep& 
ing to release a mass of data on these 
officials before the end of the year— 
their connections and their Washing- 
ton jobs. 


x* tk 


Budget Director Harold D. Smith 
promises to become the Government’s 
real economizer. His bureau is pre- 
paring a mass of recommendations to 
reorganize agencies and bureaus to 
save expense Few are expected to be 
unaffected. 


x kk 


Reports in Department of Agriculture 
circles are that Democratic National 
Chairman Edward J. Flynn again is 
agitating for a hand in selection of ap- 
pointees for top places in the Depart- 
ment. 


xx tk 


Main job of the Office of Facts and 
Figures will be to counteract Hitler 
propaganda in the United States. 
Archibald MacLeish, director of OF. 
has assured other Government pu 
licity agencies he doesn’t have any 
dictator ambitions for control of their 
activities. 
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Faster grows the pace. To industry 
—more Navy “'Excellence’’ pennants, 


more Army salutes for jobs well 


done, as output hits more and ever 
“on 






more manufacturing schedules 

the button.” Keep ’em flying! 
Throughout this vast power-house 

of production are innumerable nerve 


electrical controls of many 


centers 
“switchboards of 


types, veritable 
democracy.” 
In these controls 


fail are highlighted the qualities of 
nade it the in- 


for countless 


that must not 


Resinox that have 
dispensable _ plastic 
product uses. High impact strength. 
Great dielectric strength. Adapt- 
ability to intricate molding and to 
the methods of mass production. 


Extreme dimensional stability, so 
that parts are instantly replaceable 





with no lost time for special fittings 


or adjustments. 
The entire intricate skeleton of 


the new solenoid starter, illustrated 
at left, consists of just six parts, each 
an accurately molded unit of Resinox. 
Result: a minus in weight, a plus in 

so that lower watt- 


compactness... 
age coils can be utilized, operating 
cooler, using less current. In every 


part where Resinox serves, there is 
mess for ‘‘all- 
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the sturdy, extra-tou; 
out” defense operations! 
Your products may be among 
those high on the “must” list for 
national defense. To such products, 
Resinox may be able to bring as 
many contributions as it has to a 
host of consumer uses in the past. 
For information and names of com- 


petent molders, inquire: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Di 
vision, Springfield, Massachusetts 


District Offices: New York, Chicago 


Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham 
San Francisco, Montreal 


Los Ange les 


Illustrated are products of the Industrial Control 
Division of the Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 


Company, Hartford, Conn 
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MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
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Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce, this 
eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that 


basic understanding upon which good will, friendship and unity depend. 
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Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
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eSee your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle, 


